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Collecting for the Future 


H. L. Koopman, Brown university 
II 


It is obvious that a library may spe- 
cialize in two ways, by itself becoming 
a ‘special library, or by taking on a 
specialty. Of the former class our his- 
torical society libraries are good exam- 
ples, though the Surgeon-general’s li- 
brary affords our most, shining instance 
of library specialization. Of the latter 
class Cornell university library, with its 
magnificent Dante collection, may stand 
as typical. Let us note the success with 
which these two classes of libraries col- 
lect for the future. They both live up 
to the old Roman motto, Divide and 
conquer. The British museum was I10 
years old, but it took the Surgeon-gen- 
eral’s library only 20 years to surpass it 
in one of its most important depart- 
ments. As regards accessibility, more- 
over, especially on the side of its cata- 
log, the superiority is overwhelmingly 
with the American library. It is easy 
to see the advantages of a single aim 
in library management, and the correl- 
ative advantages of enlisting the sup- 
port of a public interested in the en- 
tirety of the library’s aim. Without the 
support of the medical men of America 
the Surgeon-general’s library would 
never have attained to its splendid com- 
pleteness. 

The special libraries of the other class 
face the problem in a somewhat differ- 
ent way. They start and continue as 
general libraries, but chance or choice 
leads them to specialize in one or more 


directions along with their ordinary 
growth. They have not all the advan- 
tages of the purely special libraries; but 
they are even more important factors, 
I believe, in the solution of our prob- 
lem of collecting for the future, because 
these libraries can be as numerous as 
the existing general libraries, while the 
separate special libraries must be few, 
if only because few specialties are im- 
portant or extensive enough to warrant 
an individual existence. But any li- 
brary, large or small, can take on a 
specialty, and by this process, like the 
clothing of the cliff in BjGrnsen’s story, 
the whole expanse of human knowledge 
can ultimately be covered. It is for the 
interest of the colleges and larger ref- 
erence libraries to look out for the 
learned and technical specialties; but 
the smallest and most obscure country 
library can build up its own special col- 
lection, and win the gratitude of pos- 
terity by handing down precious mate- 
rial that otherwise might have perished. 

Half a century ago a demagog ab- 
horred by all the “best people’ —he was 
in fact a renegade from their ranks— 
was going up and down New England 
stirring up sedition I remember as a 
boy hearing how he came to the little 
town in Maine where I was born, se- 
cured the use of the town hall, built the 
fire himself, and spoke to an audience 
of half-a-dozen, among whom was my 
grandfather. If the village of Freeport 
had possessed a public library with a 
specialty of local material, we should 
now be able to find among its archives 
the handbills or posters which gave no- 
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tice that on such an evening the towns- 
people would be addressed on the sub- 
ject of slavery by Wendell Phillips. 

The preservation of lecture handbills, 
theater and circus announcements, may 
appear to some of us as running special- 
ization into the ground. But such fly- 
ing leaves may preserve the record of 
the appearance, perchance the first ap- 
pearance, of some afterwards world- 
renowned star or attraction. The in- 
tensely local application of this usage 
offers less occasion for such criticism 
than would appear if the National li- 
brary at Washington should undertake 
to collect on the same scale for the 
whole country at once. The latter at- 
tempt, with any appliances that we have 
at present, would speedily break down; 
but the system I am advocating offers 
no difficulty insurmountable by pa- 
tience, and has the priceless advantage 
of keeping the material in the midst of 
the very community which values it 
most. The librarian need not even take 
the trouble to catalog or in anywise to 
record this fragmentary material. If he 
will only put every year’s accumulation 
into a bushel basket ora dry goods box, 
and keep it out of the way of mice, 
labeling it simply Miscellany of Igol, 
and so on, I am sure that his successor 
in the next century year will forgive 
him all his sins of commission. 

As regards gathering and attracting 
local material, the advantage is im- 
mensely on the side of the local library. 
But the most and greatest departments 
of human interest are not local. For 
them would it not be better to have in 
every section of the country, like New 
England, one large library, which shall 
combine all the special collecting, other 
than local, which would else be scat- 
tered over 100 cities and towns? It 
might be if it could be accomplished, 
and, with the Boston public library be- 
fore our eyes it is rash to doubt—yet I 
believe the scattered specialties will be 
found easier to establish and maintain, 
while with the readiness of communica- 
tion that we have a right to expect of the 
future,theproblem willoffernodifficulty. 
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A few words in regard to the genesis 
of these special adjunct libraries, and 
I shall conclude. These collections 
have usually had their origin in indi- 
vidual hands, and have come by gift or 
bequest to the general libraries finally 
possessing them. The Riant collection 
on the Crusades, which has just been 
presented to Harvard, and the Ticknor 
library of Spanish literature, which has 
long been one of the treasures of the 
Boston public library, illustrate respec- 
tively these methods of acquisition. 
This branch of our subject is a fascina- 
ting one, and it is hard to leave it with- 
out some detailed reference to the many 
and valuable American collections thus 
founded. What could be more charm- 
ing than the carefully selected group of 
a tew hundred volumes illustrating the 
dialects of Germany, given to Bowdoin 
college by the late Rev. Mr Guild; or 
what more important to American 
scholarship in the departments of his- 
toricaland bibliographical research than 
the great Lenox library, built up by the 
foresight and energy of one man, which 
now forms one of the foundations of the 
New York public library? But I must 
hasten to the object for which I have 
introduced these private collections, and 
that is that I might make an appeal, 
not so much for the founding of these 
collections, though this I strongly urge, 
as for a wise disposal of them with ref- 
erencetothe future. It pains me tosee 
a splendid unified collection brought 
under the hammer, for such a collec- 
tion as a whole is vastly more valuable 
than the sum of all its parts. Sucha 
regrettable dispersal—except from the 
point of view of its rivals—is that of 
the McKee collection of American 
poetry and plays sold in New York this 
winter. The scattering of even a great 
general collection is no loss to the world 
at large. The volumes go to the 
strengthening of other collections. But 
the entirety of a special collection is 
something often unreplacable and al- 
ways precious; and the dispersal of 
such a library may leave the world with- 
out any one equal collection on the 
subject. 
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I plead, therefore, for the bestowal 
of private collections in special lines 
upon permanent institutions. If the 
collector is not able to give, or, with 
reference to his family, to bequeath his 
precious volumes, then I appeal to gen- 
erous wealth to make the gift. Through 
the liberality of Frederick Billings the 
library of George P. Marsh is made for 
generations a center of culture at the 
University of Vermont. There is no 
other way so easy for a wealthy man to 
earn the blessings of a future that seems 
destined to scrutinize riches more and 
more sharply, than by securing to that 
future such an intellectual heirloom. 
But I have a further suggestion of 
prime importance to make in regard to 
the manner of such bestowal. Most 
special libraries, like all general libra- 
ries, have no natural limit to their 
growth. Gen. Hawkins’ collection of 
the first books from the earliest presses 
has theoretically such a limit. But 
for the most part special libraries re- 
quire to be kept up to date. Here 
has been a great mistake on the part of 
many givers of collections. They have 
not provided a fund for the maintenance 
of the collection, nor, what might have 
been done in many cases, have they in 
default of this made proper maintenance 
a condition of the gift. I recommend 
the terms of Mr Ticknor’s bequest to 
the Boston public library asa model for 
universal imitation. Certainly if an 
accompanying gift of money be out of 
the question, then it seems not too 
much to ask that an institution receiv- 
ing a valuable special library shall 
maintain its value at the level at which 
it was received, that is, by keeping the 
collection up to date. 


Undirected mental energy is like 
lightning—there is no telling where it 
will strike—but it is pretty certain to 
do damage wherever it does strike, and 
the more brilliant it is the more danger- 
ous. On the other hand, well-directed 
mental energy is like the electricity of 
a dynamo, the most powerful and use- 
ful of known forces. 

Half the crime in the world is the 

_result of active but undirected minds. 
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To the Normal School Librarian 
Who Needs It 


J. F. Daniels, State Normal school, Greeley, 
Col. 
Chapter I 

This is written in the belief that a li- 
brary is the greatest thing in a school 
and that a school which has not a good 
library is working under difficulties. 

There are many aspects of the whole 
normal school library problem, and it is 
not easy to select a point of view in dis- 
cussing the subject. Of course the mat- 
ter reduces itself very quickly to serv- 
ice, or meeting demand in an active 
way; but that is rather an indefinite 
statement concerning the function of 
any library. 

The great obstacle to usefulness and 
active service seems nearly always to 
be just plain poverty, and is universal 
in libraries. 

The good librarian who is profession- 
ally competent seems always anxious 
to enlarge and quicken the life of the 
library just a little beyond the resources 
in sight, and I am not sure that it is un- 
wise todoso. Infact, lam so absolutely 
incompetent (as they say in court) to dis- 
cuss financial difficulties, that I shall pass 
the matter of poverty with a few state- 
ments concerning the money of normal 
school libraries, as I have learned from 
here and there. 

There is no usual source of income; 
some get fees, some receive a little of 
what is left from the maintenance fund, 
and a few draw breath under the col- 
lege plan of using a stated amount of 
money for the purchase of books for 
each department of the institution. 
There is no endowed normal school li- 
brary in America that I know, and there 
is no way, other than charging for in- 
struction or service (the fee system), by 
which a library may earn money. 

The total expenses, including sala- 
ries, range from a few hundred dollars 
a year to about four thousand. An effi- 
cient normal school library for 300 stu- 
dents and a training department needs 
$10,000 a year, and is worth the money. 

Increased service ina library requires 
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an increased ratio of salary and equip- 
ment to the amount of accessions; that 
is, a library with an income of $4000 may 
spend about $1000 to $1500 for acces- 
sions, and a library with an income of 
$10,000 may spend about $3000 for ac- 
cessions. The equipment, salary, bind- 
ing, repairs, printing, expansion, and 
such items, grow enormously as the in- 
come increases, and it would require 
rare economy to set aside $3coo for ac- 
cessions from an income of $10,000 a 
year, where good service is given. 

A great deal of money is wasted on 
what we call cheap help; cheap labor is 
very expensive in a library. A great 
deal is wasted in cheap binding, and a 
trifle, now and then, in expensive bind- 
ings; some normalschool librariesavoid 
binding altogether and have small junk 
heaps lying about, overhead and under- 
foot. 

The principle which gave birth to the 
saying that, You must cut your coat 
according to your cloth, has worried 
many librarians in normal schools, who 
have had ideals. 

It is not the office of a library to con- 
duct a productive industry, inthe market 
sense of that term, and it is not easy to 
make the people believe that a library 
needs much money. Boards and ad- 
ministrations are not altogether unre- 
generate and lost; the people are slowly 
getting into line so that the light strikes 
them fairly well; but the fact yet re- 
mains that if the people were requested 
to march to the polls to vote for free 
slippers or for free libraries, the slipper 
faction would carry the day and neither 
would care very much about the pay- 
ment of the bill, because, you know, it’s 
free. There are free lunches, free pre- 
miums, free rides, free text-books, free 
lectures, free concerts, free libraries— 
everything free in the Land of the free. 
Free soup, free coal, and free medicine 
sound like outdoor relief, and most de- 
cent people prefer to buy groceries and 
provisions, or are too proud to let the 
neighbors see the relief wagon. 

It is cheaper to go to school nowa- 
days than to work for a living, and re- 
quires less effort to graduate from a nor- 
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ma] school or from Harvard university 
than to rise from the $10 a week class in 
the mercantile world of Chicago. It is 
easier to do chores in Cambridge than 
to sell goods in a department store in 
Chicago, and the living is just a little 
in favor of Cambridge. They pay more 
for the time in Cambridge. 

It is not strange that the young peo- 
ple are finding out that going to school 
is a good thing, and that the normal 
schools and colleges and universities 
are full. But I have deviated and will 
make a short cut back to my subject. 

In state government, the expense or 
maintenance of a state institution is 
apportioned according to the rank of 
the institution; that is, if in Colorado 
there should happen a deficiency to 
meet the appropriations made by the 
legislature, the penitentiary, an institu- 
tion of the first class, would receive an 
amount sufficiant to keep the prisoners 
in doors o’nights, and the State normal 
school would take what could be given 
to an institution of its lower class. The 
departments in a normal school re- 
semble this administration in state gov- 
ernment; and it is too often that there 
is very little left for that third-class de- 
partment, the library. 1 have never 
suffered from third-class conditions and 
they may be avoided in many cases, by 
a vigorous policy that essays to pull 
the library out of that class. 

Lack of income is not the great prob- 
lem in the library, or I should have 
spent more time over the matter. A 
library with a modest income is often 
doing good work and vice versa. They 
suffer more from poverty, as we call it, 
in the richest libraries than in the 
poorer libraries. The Boston public li- 
brary needs money more than the Gree- 
ley public library, and there is no end. 
An income usually grows with the effi- 
ciency of the library, and there is usu- 
ally a limit to both fixed by the envi- 
ronment. The librarian who does the 
best with the equipment at hand will 
usually raise the limit of environment 
to its greatest responsive power, and if 
that librarian still grows a little, the 
library world will be looking for him 
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or for her at that time. You are all 
wanted if you can do things like that. 

You cannot buy books and lend them 
without money; that ought to settle 
the fundamentals of library finance. It 
does not though. Try it. 

Library service is not a question of 
money; that is another matter. The 
people about you will attend to that if 
you will do the rest. The good God 
has raised up a race of men and women 
to take care of emergencies, deficien- 
cies, and their worries, while you go on 
with the work. 

The essential difference between a 
normal school library and a public li- 
brary lies in the fact that your borrowers 
are being trained for a profession in 
which the use of books is an important 
factor. In all other details the public 
library, the college library, and the nor- 
mal school library are much alike, and 
most of the useful machinery and driv- 
ing force needed in the normal school 
library can be found in the public li- 
brary. All good normal school meth- 
ods resemble public library methods for 
similar service, but, in addition, there 
is the problem of sending out a teacher 
who shall be a library missionary, a sort 
of traveling library not yet in the rec- 
ords of that new service. 

To repeat: The question of income 
is not as important as the purpose and 
aim of the librarian; the questions of 
library science are well explained by 
able men and women. For us humbler 
slaves, it remains only to contribute, 
now and then, improvements, devices 
and detailed information which may in- 
crease the power of our neighbors and 
lift us just a little all around. Some- 
body will get a peep into heaven some 
day if we keep at work and help just a 
little. The normal school librarian has 
an opportunity to send out more vibra- 
tions than a traveling library center, 
through the living teacher. Keep a 
healthy, hopeful temper, and be sweet, 
be neighborly, be sensitive and sympa- 
thetic. 

Chapter II 

I have just about decided in my own 

mind that the public school system of 
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America, which serves to us the thing 
known as a liberal education, is a real 
force, and my friends tell me that they 
have known it all along, and that noth- 
ing but crass stupidity can be my ex- 
cuse for 30 odd years of ignorance of 
the fact. 

Upon the supposition that education 
and the public school system are alike 
or friendly, it seems to me that the li- 
brarian of a normal school might have 
an opportunity to do a greater work 
than a college president, but perhaps 
not. I am not altogether sure on that 
point. I shall have to ask Mr Bok be- 
fore I can take a stand on matters 
purely educational. It is certain, how- 
ever, that a teacher may be a power 
unto generations. I shall never forget 
Dr Lorimer, himself a teacher, as he 
stood in Tremont temple one Sunday 
morning saying, O you people of Amer- 
ica, you have never fully calculated your 
indebtedness to the teachers! they have 
saved your children and my children 
from many evil ways. 

Eulogistic indeed and quite true. I 
have read it in my notebook several 
times and like it better each reading. 

If we are dealing with that sort of 
person we ought to work overtime and 
make a little wallet, at least, to go with 
the armor and the sword, as did the 
daughters who sent Christian forth in 
the Pilgrim’s progress. If that view lies 
in error, we can take care of the charg- 
ing desk, puff the circulation records, 
and brag a little when we think we have 
a chance against our neighbor. 

I think that the first thing for us to 
do is often very difficult. We must 
make the persons in authority, the 
faculty committees, the principal, the 
board, and other forces, feel, through 
the head of the school, that we can do 
the work, and we must make the stu- 
dents feel it too. The student is the 
medium through which all the organi- 
zation of the library for this extension 
work must come. 

The work is more than talks and lec- 
tures and pompous things; it is more 
expansive, less curt and institutional; it 
is individual at heart. In the Decimal 
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classification it would go somewhere in 
600 witha leaning toward 700. It is not 
enough to show a class how much (or 
little ) you know about binding or print- 
ing; let them do it, as that much de- 
spised Squeers insisted. That was the 
strongest bit of pedagogy that Squeers 
had in his shop, and we still laugh at it. 
We laugh because Squeers did not un- 
derstand what a really good thing he 
had found. 

Do not end your duty with a disser- 
tation on the dictionary catalog; let 
them make dictionary catalogs to fit 
their needs. 

You are the person who should ex- 


plain the mounting and care of pictures,. 


and the making of portfolios better 
than you buy in the shops; and you can 
do more than deft reference to indexes; 
you can induce students to make co- 
operative bibliographies of Helps for 
teachers, and then better ones. You 
can do—you can see my drift without 
a long list of what we can do. I have 
good reason to believe in these things, 
and I am trying hard to get the serv- 
ice into better condition toward the end 
inview. It goes slowly, but it goes. 

You cannot teach library science to 
a teacher in training, she is too busy; 
but if your curriculum is not over- 
crowded (beyond 24 periods a week for 
a student) she will elect a helpful course 
in the library, and you can growa little. 
Most people are fond of a library if you 
give them a chance, and it is so easy to 
begin. 

. Chapter III 

It takes time and poise to accomplish 
anything. Bea Greek in some degree, 
and not a Phcenician all of the time. 

Get out of doors, breathe all the way 
down, turn care into pasture, put up the 
bars, and think questions on their mer- 
its without that slant, indoors logic. 

The people who are oppressing you 
and plotting against you are ghosts, and 
you ought not to let people know that 
you see things. Fresh air and sunshine 
is what you need. 

Your salary is small because you are 
not very big, perhaps. Do not die; we 
need you. 
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Library Architecture* 
Normand S. Patton, Chicago 


Architecture is the art of building, 
specifically, of fine or beautiful build- 
ing. It is the function of skill in archi- 
tectural design to combine in a harmo- 
nious scheme the independent and often 
hostile requirements—1) Of use and 
convenience as dictated by the con- 
ditions of the problem in hand; 2) of 
constructive necessity and fitness as de- 
termined either by practical experience 
or by scientific theory, and, 3) of artis- 
tic excellence both in the proportions 
of the parts and in the decorative treat- 
ment of details, in accordance with 
either the general principles and canons 
of good taste or the prescriptions of 
custom or tradition. 

These statements do not rest on my 
individual authority, for I have copied 
them verbatim from the Century diction- 
ary. It willbe seen from this definition 
of architecture that it must combine 
three independent and often hostile re- 
quirements—use, strength, and beauty. 
That these requirements are often hos- 
tile needs no emphasis from me. What 
I propose to say, and repeat and insist 
upon, is, that they must be combined. 
Hostility is no excuse. Enemies can 
be made friends. The combination may 
be difficult, but without it there is no 
architecture. Compromise is not com- 
bination. To put up with a moderately 
convenient plan, to adopt constructive 
makeshifts and allow the design to be 
marred by the demands of utility is not 
architecture, but an attemptat it. 

The hostility between beauty and util- 
ity is often more apparent than real, and 
the designer who fails to make friends 
of these two can usually be convicted 
of incompetency or laziness, or both. 

It is well to note that the three re- 
quirements of architecture are named 
in the order of their comparative im- 
portance. There are forms of architec- 
ture, such as monumental work, which 
are entirely divorced from any idea of 
utility, but these form exceptions aside 
from the object of this paper. Any 


*Read before the Chicago library club. 
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building, such as a library, exists pri- 
marily for the use to which it can be 
put. To fail of that use is to fail entirely. 
It is no justification of the architect 
to say that though the building may not 
serve its intended purpose, it is of value 
in other ways; that although the inte- 
rior, in which the owner dwells, may be 
a disappointment to him, the exterior 
gives pleasure to the neighbor across 
the way. Thearrangement of the plan, 
therefore, must come first in the archi- 
tect’s thoughts, and if the owner be 
wise he will take his architect’s advice 
and spend much study upon the plan 
until it meets all his needs before the 
question of the exterior design is given 
any attention. 

After the plan is in shape the exi- 
gencies of practical construction must 
be considered as a matter of course. 
These may place limitations on the plan 
and curb the owner’s ambition, and in 
unskilled hands mar the arrangement; 
but the trained architect thinks in terms 
of good construction just as a trained 
author forms his thoughts within the 
bounds of grammatical English with- 
out the consciousness of restraint. 

After the perfect plan and the sound 
construction comes the artistic expres- 
sion. Must a writer sacrifice truth of 
fact and a logical arrangement of mat- 
ter ere he can reach an artistic style? 
Then, doubtless, must an architect 
spoil his plan that he may glorify the 
design. Language was made to express 
thought, not to conceal it. Architec- 
tural design is the expression of the 
real building which is within, not a 
screen to hide its proportions and mar 
its usefulness. The construction of a 
building is a vital part of its being. 
There are weights to be borne and the 
supporting forces must take definite 
shape as walls, piers, columns, arches. 
There must be windows for light and 
doors for access, a roof for shelter and 
chimneys for ventilation. Design con- 
sists first of all in giving proper pro- 
portion and form to these simple and 
indispensable elements, so that without 
the application of ornament we have a 
rational and pleasing whole. Some 
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buildings go no further than this and 
yet take high rank as works of art. 
Other buildings from their purpose de- 
mand for their perfection the applica- 
tion of decorative form. It is a trite 
saying among architects that one must 
decorate his construction and not con- 
struct his decoration, and yet this vital 
principle is violated by many who pose 
as the apostles of a higher art. 

Decoration which conceals the con- 
struction, or which does not conform to 
and accentuate the construction, has no 
place in architecture. Those styles of 
architecture only are permanently ef- 
fective in which the design is the natural 
outgrowth and expression of the pur- 
pose of the building. If the plan has 
been drawn before the exterior is stud- 
ied, naturally then must the modifica- 
tions to meet the decorative treatment; 
but it does not follow that such modifi- 
cations will be detrimental. Just here 
is the crucial test of the designer’s skill. 
The architect requires not only an artis- 
tic instinct, but a comprehensive knowl- 
edge ofall possible forms anda mechan- 
ical ingenuity equal to any occasion. 
Then add untiring perseverance and an 
enthusiasm that stops at nothing this 
side of perfection, and success becomes 
a possibility. 

As concerning library architecture, 
the general principles of design are the 
same for all classes of building. A de- 
sign for a library should express the 
purpose of the building and conform to 
the practical requirements of its needs. 
In the matter of architectural style, 
there is no one style that can be said 
to be the only one adapted to libraries. 
Fashion prevails in architectural styles 
as well as in other branches of art. The 
changes are not as rapid as those in the 
modes of women’s clothing, but never- 
theless it is well to recognize the exist- 
ence of fashion, which is entirely proper 
if kept within the bounds of sound 
principles of art. For example, let us 
contrast Classic forms of architecture 
with those of the Gothic type. Take 
the Parthenon as example of one and 
an English cathedral as typifying the 
other, and it is impossible to say that 
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one style is either more appropriate or 
beautiful than the other. They are so 
diverse in their purposes and modes of 
expression that praise of one does not 
mean detraction of the other. 

Architectural fashions in this country 
have vibrated between the Classic and 
the Gothic with the Romanesque as a 
transition style partaking of the quali- 
ties of both. A few years ago, follow- 
ing the lead of England, the new Gothic 
was the thing in vogue, then under the 
leadership of architect Richardson, the 
Romanesque of Southern France was 
Americanized and the Richardsonian 
Romanesque became for the time the 
almost universal style in America, and 
the beauties of this style are nowhere 
more effectively set forth than in the 
many charming library buildings by 
Richardson and others. 

Then the fashion changed and we 
came back to the Renaissance, or the re- 
vival of the Classic forms, the Colum- 
bian exposition at Chicago having great 
influence inthis direction. The Italian 
school of Renaissance work first held 
sway, but now young American architec- 
tural students returning from Paris have 
brought the French fashions among us. 
The French style was in vogue years 
ago, and was discarded for others 
thought to be better, but now we are 
calmly told by the enthusiastic youths 
fresh from their studies abroad that the 
Richardsonian Romanesque was but a 
passing fad, while the French style has 
come to stay. This French architec- 
ture, like its predecessors, has much that 
is good, and is welcomed by the public 
as other fashions are welcomed, for the 
sake of the change; but it differs from 
the other styles I have mentioned in 
having an extraordinary amount of de- 
tail that is bad; and while the princi- 
ples of architecture as taught in the 
French schools are sound, and are the 
same as those taught elsewhere, much 
of the Parisian architectural detail is 
on no higher plane than the French 
morality. 

Every architect must recognize these 
fluctuations of fashion to a certain ex- 
tent, because the American public ever 
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demand achange. The architect thor- 
oughly grounded in the principles of 
his art can extract good from each one 
of these styles, while the majority of 
the profession will copy the crude de- 
tails of the style without grasping the 
spirit, until the public becomes wearied 
of their productions and another change 
of fashion comes about, bringing in 
very likely some previous style which 
has been lying dormant. 

It. may be of interest for you to know 
that the Classic style of architecture, 
which now seems all the vogue for li- 
brary buildings, is far more expensive 
than the Romanesque. Classic archi- 


.tecture tends to dignity of expression 


and a- monumental character, and is 
eminently fitted for a public building, 
especially in acity, while the Roman- 
esque, which lends itself more readily 
to picturesque effects, is more manage- 
able for an irregular plan, and is well 
adapted for libraries in smaller towns. 
While making this distinction I would 
not have it understood that Classic 
work is out of place when removed 
from city surroundings. 

Were I addressing an audience of li- 
brary trustees I should have much to 
say in regard to details of library ar- 
rangement and note the recent devel- 
opments in library management. I 
would have suggestions as to the en- 
trance, the stairway to the basement 
and upper story; would dilate upon the 
delivery-room, the location and light- 
ing of the delivery counter; would em- 
phasize the importance of the children’s 
room, describe its location and special 
fittings; would discuss the advisability 
of opening the book shelves to the pub- 
lic and indicate the modifications of 
library planning necessary to accommo- 
date this new idea. But these are all 
matters with which you are familiar. 
What I know on these points I have 
learned from librarians, and to come be- 
fore you with such practical matters 
would not simply be “carrying coals to 
Newcastle,” but it could be likened to 
first getting one’s coal at Newcastle and 
then bringing it back again and exhibit- 
ing it to the coal dealers of that city as 
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a new and original product. An archi- 
tect who would excel in the planning 
of any type of building must obtain his 
practical information from those who 
occupy such buildings. The practical 
details of library work can be learned 
only from librarians, and no architect 
can expect to make a perfect success 
of a library design unless he is able to 
view the problem from the librarian’s 
standpoint as well as from that of the 
general public. 

I will close this paper with a few sug- 
gestions on the methods employed in 
the selection of architects, and to illus- 
trate my meaning I ask you to imagine 
that you are severally called upon by 
the chairman of a library board seeking 
a new librarian, and are addressed 
somewhat as follows: 

“We want a new librarian in our town 
and I am calling upon you, along with 
a number of other librarians that have 
been recommended to our committee, 
to ask you to submit your ideas to our 
board in the form of a sealed commu- 
nication, to be opened on the 27th of 
next month. Ours is quite an impor- 
tant library, and I am sure you will ap- 
preciate the advantage of having this 
opportunity of placing your ideas be- 
fore our board. We have a difficult 
and unusual problem, and you will per- 
haps need to visit our city at your own 
expense and study the needs of our 
library before formulating your views. 

“In addition to the regular patrons of 
the library, we wish to consider the 
public school children, who are ex- 
pected to visit the library in large num- 
bers. Wewish also to be advised as to 
whether to admit to the library build- 
ing the Woman’s club, which meets 
every fortnight to discuss the Psycho- 
logical aspects of matrimony. They 
are very desirous of getting quarters in 
the library building. There is also a 
men’s club, which we feel would be 
benefited by being brought within this 
institution, and we are uncertain as to 
whether they should have rooms in the 
second story adjoining the Woman’s 
club, or be given quarters in the base- 
ment where they may smoke. 
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‘‘We desire you to prepare your plans 
and specifications for the management 
of our library, and in order to be fair 
to all competitors for this position, you 
are instructed not to sign your name to 
your plans, but the name shall be put 
in a sealed envelope to be opened after 
the award is made. You are also re- 
quested to name the price which you 
would expect to receive for your plans 
if adopted, and also to name your com- 
pensation for one year’s services in su- 
pervising the carrying of your plans 
into execution.” 

If such should appear to you a wise 
method of securing a librarian, then 
doubtless you will think that a similar 
method is the right way to obtain the 
professional services of an architect. 
It seems to me that an architect cannot 
begin his work to advantage until he is 
first put into confidential relations with 
his client. The evolution of a design 
is not such a simple matter that the 
finished idea can be produced ina short 
time, but must depend upon a gradual 
evolution based upon a thorough study 
of the local conditions. An architect 
familiar with the subject can in a short 
time dictate to a stenographer a _ con- 
siderable treatise on the subject of li- 
brary architecture, sufficient to give a 
fair measure of his grasp of the subject; 
but to prepare designs for a given build- 
ing to be submitted in competition 
with those of other architects, who may 
be presumed to put their best thought 
into their plans, and set forth the same 
with all the skill of drawing at their 
command, means not only the employ- 
ment of high salaried assistants in the 
execution ofthe drawings; but that the 
cost of such design is far greater than 
an architect can afford to sustain with- 
out compensation, or for the uncertainty 
of a prize. 

The attempt to secure fairness be- 
tween competitors results in placing 
the experienced practitioner on the 
same level as the beginner, and is likely 
to result in the construction of a build- 
ing that will be a disappointment to all. 
Competitive designs can no more ex- 
press the comparative merits of the 
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work that would be executed by their 
authors, than such competitive essays 
on library management as I have sug- 
gested would indicate the efficiency of 
their composers as managing librarians. 

How then should an architect be 
selected? I will answer this question 
by another, and trust you to draw the 
correct inference—How should a li- 
brarian be selected? And with this 
suggestion for your consideration I 
will close this paper. 


Work of Normal School Libraries 


It has long been our feeling in the 
library here at Hampton that our col- 
ored and Indian normal students, going 
out as most of them do to teach in the 
remote country districts of the south 
and west, ought to have on graduation 
sufficient knowledge of library methods 
to organize and conduct in these places 
small libraries. Heretofore, owing toa 
crowded schedule, it has been impossi- 
ble to introduce any regular course in 
such work into the curriculum. Last 
year, however, two of the normal stu- 
dents who are working their way 
through school were given work for an 
hour or two daily in the library, and 
we tried to plan their work so as to 
give them instruction and practice in 
several different branches, such as 
charging, classifying, shelf-listing, pic- 
ture mounting, etc. 

Both are with us again this year as 
pupil assistants, and two more have 
been added to their number, while one 
Indian girl has asked for a few special 
lessons that will help her in reorgan- 
izing and managing a small library at 
her home when she goes back next 
summer. For these five students we 
planned this winter a course of eight 
informal talks on library work, which 
were to be given once a week in the 
evening by the librarian and assistant 
librarian. Some of their classmates 
heard of the plan and asked permission 
to attend, so that on the first evening 
we had 16 present. 

Our subject for the first meeting 
was, How to start a small library. We 
dwelt on the fact that the demand for 
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it must often be created, and then spoke 
of different ways of interesting the 
people of the community, then of se- 
curing a room, getting books and a li- 
brarian to care for them. Some of the 
special problems in southern and west- 
ern communities were brought up and 
discussed. 

The second evening we considered 
the details of preparing books for the 
shelves, and on the third we took up 
the use of reference books, speaking 
at some length of the more important 
ones, and deciding on the best ones 
for the small school library. A hecto- 
graphed list of questions involving the 
use of the books referred to was dis- 
tributed, and at the beginning of the 
next meeting a few minutes were taken 
for discussing the best helps in finding 
the answers. 

The fourth evening was given to a 
discussion of the best books for children. 

On the fifth we had a meeting not in 
the original program, for Dr Edward 
Everett Hale, who was staying at the 
school, came in and talked with us 
most delightfully and most practically 
on books and reading in general. 

The next week we took up for a few 
minutes the omitted talk on The uses 
of fiction, speaking of a few general 
principles only, and then going on to 
the regular subject for the evening— 
Books on geography and history for 
the school library. 

Our seventh talk was on How to make 
the library attractive, and our last will 
be on Theselection and buying of books. 

The attendance at these talks has 
been entirely voluntary, but has aver- 
aged 16. out of a possible 20. A few 
who have been kept away occasionally 
have come in afterwards to copy notes 
and make up the work as far as possi- 
ble. The discussions have been free 
and animated, and altogether the in- 
terest shown has been very gratifying. 
One of the most satisfactory results so 
far is the establishment of the course 
as a regular part of the normal work. 

L. E. HERROn, Lib’n. 
Hampton institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

















The Transfer of Books in the Same Family 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


Printed catalog cards have been issued 
for the following: 


U. S. National museum, Reports, maces 97,$ .50 
U.S. National museum, Bulletin 1.02 
U. S. Bureau of ethnology, Reports 
Smithsonian, Reports . 6.31 


Smithsonian miscellaneous collections 2.40 
Depew, C. M., 100 years of American 
commerce 2.03 


N. Y. State museum, Bulletin ; : 54 


Liber scriptorum 1.52 
American association for the advance- 

ment of science, Addresses . 3.49 
American historical association, Papers P13 
American historical association, Reports 3.14 
Old South leaflets, no. 1-100 1.61 


Shaler, N. S., United States of America 48 


’ Cards for the following are in prepa- 
ration: 
Massachusetts historical society, Collections. 
Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. 
U.S. Bureau of education. Circulars of infor- 
mation. 
U.S. Special consular reports. 


The Transfer of Books in the’Same 
Family 


A Reader thinks he has as good a 
title to the book his brother is return- 
ing as John Jones has, but the posses- 
sion of “inside information” as to when 
the book is being returned, is an offset 
to A Reader’s right to the book at that 
time. In the Chicago public library 
there is a rule that no employe of the 
library shall draw a new work of fiction 
until it has been in the library two 
months. I think itis ashame, says one 
young lady. Why must! wait, and my 
family, too? Are not we part of the 
public? Why haven’t we as good a 
right to the new books as John Jones? 
And the answer is: Because you have 
the inside track, young lady. No 
favored class, no favored individual, is 
the clarion note of our strenuous life. 
In this matter the only fair and square 
way is to provide for the filing of re- 
quests for a particular book, and then 
issue the book to each one in his turn. 
Isn’t this the rule in the world of trade? 

JOHN JONEs. 
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Religious Journals in the Library 
Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

I wish you would ask your readers if, 
in their opinion, libraries ought to pay 
for denominational religious journals for 
their reading-rooms. I have long felt 
that religious denominations, like po- 
litical parties, prohibitionists, Christian 
scientists, protectionists, free-traders, 
Mormons, etc., should be permitted, so 
long as they present their views in a way 
which commends itself to persons of 
intelligence, to put their journals in 
public libraries where they may be ac- 
cessible to readers; but that libraries 
should not be asked to pay for them. 
Perhaps someone will reply that the 
same rule should be applied to the 
books of “isms.” If it were, of course we 
would buy not many books in the course 
of.a year. But there seems to be a dif- 
ference between the book which is a 
careful argument for a certain form of 
opinion, and the periodical publication 
which is of the nature of a tract. The 
library can buy very properly, of course, 
periodicals devoted, without sectarian 
bias, to the study of the Bible, the 
Koran, or any other topic of that nature. 
But periodical, propagandist literature, 
should they pay for this? I would like 
to get opinions on this question. 

City library, J. C. Dana. 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Massachusetts library club has 
issued a handbook of the library clubs 
of Massachusetts. It contains the lists 
of officers from the first down to date, 
the constitutions, the programs of each 
meeting, and lists of members of the 
Massachusetts library club, the Bay 
Path library club, the Cape Cod library 
club, and the Western Massachusetts 
library club. The compiler has kindly 
attached to the items of the programs 
of the Massachusetts club and of the 
Western Massachusetts club the page 
and volume number of the Library 
journal where the reports of the differ- 
ent meetings may be found. This isa 
great help to those who have access to 
the Journal. 
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THE preliminary announcement for 
the next meeting of the New York State 
library association at Lake Placid club 
has been sent out, and presents a most 
attractive event for the librarians of 
New York and the adjoining states. 
The Lake Placid club again offers the 
courtesy of the place, and the officers 
of the association hold out an alluring 
prospect for a good time. The time 
set is September 28 to October 5. 


In the words of Mrs Ruggles, “about 
once in so often” some public spirited 
doctor becomes alarmed over the dan- 
ger of contagion from library books, 
and forthwith cards the newspapers and 
suggests a form of sterilization for pro- 
tection to the public. The most care- 
ful scrutiny has failed to bring forth 
any authentic statistics that are a cause 
of alarm to those who have given the 
subject serious and intelligent consider- 
ation. In nearly every library there is 
close relation between the health officers 
and the public library. The latter is on 
the list of those to be notified at once 
in case of contagious disease, and books 
from homes where contagion prevails 
are either not received at the library, 
or if received are fumigated or else de- 
stroyed. Not one authentic case is on 
record where library attendants, who cer- 
tainly are exposed to contagion if any- 
one is, have been the victims of disease 
contracted from handling and living 
with the books. While a soiled library 
book will doubtless furnish a fertile soil 
for the use of the one who wishes to 
cultivate germs, it cannot be outdone 
by the money that is in constant circu- 
lation and in the closest fashion. 

Librarians should not relax vigilance 


in this matter, but we cannot help but 
feel that wholesale sterilizing efforts 
consume means and force that could 
better be employed for the good of the 
library, particularly in any but the larg- 
est libraries. 


THOosE libraries which have been 
striving to make their books available 
to every class of citizens, and particu- 
larly to the blind, will be interested to 
know of a new effort along this line. 
The Great round world, a monthly mag- 
azine published in New York, and de- 
voted to current news all over the 
world, is about to issue an edition for 
the blind. Blind persons who have 
familiarized themselves with New York 
point or line letter may not be able to 
avail themselves at once of the new 
magazine, which is to be embossed in 
American braille. The latter system 
was selected as being really the best, 
and the print will be spelled out in full, 
with no contractions or unusual abbre- 
viations. Thedifficulty mentioned, how- 
ever, can speedily be overcome, it be- 
ing stated by authorities—among them 
Edward E. Allen, superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania institution for the blind— 
that anyone who has once learned any 
system of embossed characters can 
easily take up another. The great dif- 
ficulty is in learning to read with the 
fingers at all. 

Those acquainted with the blind say 
that nothing conduces to their health 
and happiness more than to keep the 
mind continually occupied with the 
affairs of active, normal life, and here is 
a source of helpfulness which the pub- 
lic library in every community where 
there are blind people would do well to 
adopt and circulate. 


THE generosity of Mr Carnegie is so 
bountiful as to be almost bewildering. 
The writer attempted to keep a list of 
the donations to build public libraries 
for one week, and despite a careful ef- 
fort, was not able to keep up with the 
announcements. The middle west seems 
to be the favored region, and yet the ex- 
treme east and the Pacific coast has not 
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been neglected. New Brunswick, N.J., 
distinguished itself by having a council 
to vote down a proposition to ask Mr 
Carnegie for an appropriation, for the 
reason that the town had no claim on 
Mr Carnegie’s beneficence, and if the 
citizens wished a library building they 
were perfectly able to build it. 

During the first two weeks in March 
over $1,000,000 was offered to various 
towns and cities in the United States. 
Theannouncement at the opening of the 
third week was almost beyond belief— 
New York city to receive $5,200,000 
for 65 branches and St Louis $1,000,000 
for a central building and branches. 
At the time of going to press another 
$4,000,000 is said to be hanging over 
the head of one of two cities. This is 
certainly unprecedented generosity in 
the history of giving. 

Donations for libraries is a sort of epi- 
demic which seems to be spreading, and 
this is by no means the smallest influ- 
ence for good of Mr Carnegie’s action. 
People of means are looking with more 
consideration on the communities in 
which their wealth has been accumu- 
lated, and a long list of libraries is to 
the credit of various persons in their 
native places, or as memorials to their 
families. Trustees and librarians have 
suddenly, and for the most part, unex- 
pectedly found themselves confronted 
with important duties as the result of 
this widespread generosity,and the trust 
should be accepted soberly and ear- 
nestly, with high resolution to do con- 
scientiously the part that has come to 
them as stewards of this great library 
wealth. 


THE “secular press’’ seems to be very 
much exercised at the present time over 
the amount of fiction read, as reported 
by the various public libraries. While 
it is possible and even true that some 
libraries do not affect, as they should, 
the reading of their book-takers, and 
that too much of that one kind of liter- 
ature may be in circulation, it is nota 
subject upon which the public not ac- 
quainted with the libraries and their 
work can speak with any degree of au- 
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thority. It must be remembered that 
in ordinary cases the largest per cent 
of those using the public libraries are 
not the scholars and students, but those 
who take their rest or recreation from 
daily toil by reading ‘‘a good story.” 
That the reference books in a library 
which are the most used do not go into 
circulation at all, is a point overlooked 
by the faultfinder. It also must be re- 
membered that a large number of per- 
sons who have the serious and more 
important works for study and research 
in their own libraries depend on the 
public library for their fiction. The 
different phases of philosophy, history, 
and current development, are today 
being presented most forcibly and ef- . 
fectively by means of the novel, and 
the term fiction does not stand for what 
it did 30 or even 20 years ago. 

The general collection of fiction in 
public libraries has risen almost incal- 
culably in tone during the last decade, 
even though there still be some ques- 
tionable books on the shelves. Libra- 
rians deserve credit for the care and 
thought and faithfulness with which 
they are doing their work, and thecarp- 
ing spirit of the various editorials on 
the subject of fiction in libraries are de- 
serving of little more than a charitable 
feeling toward an evident lack of knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

The force of criticism certainly does 
not apply to the average library. If it 
can be held true anywhere it applies to 
the unnatural and ineffective work that 
is bound to be done where the distri- 
bution of books is maintained through 
delivery stations in shops for a consid- 
eration, or where the rules of the insti- 
tution forbid the discussion of books 
over the delivery counter. But where, 
as is the case in the majority of libra- 
ries, the true library spirit prevails, there 
is little, if any, need for alarm as to the 
results of fiction reading through the 
public library. 

The papers that are wasting their 
strength over the subject would much 
better turn their attack on the literature 
of the stands and small shops that are 
really doing harm. 
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First County Library in Ohio 


Editor Pustic LIBRARIES: 


Our extension laurels were too dearly 
earned to allow them to be taken from 
us without a word of protest. In your 
excellent journal for February, in speak- 
ing of the Van Wert library opening, it 
is credited as the first county library. 
I presume you speak thus following 
one of thespeakers at the dedication of 
that library on Jan. 1, 1901, or possibly 
a certain communication which ap- 
peared in the Dial for January 16 ult., 
for the speaker and the writer said that 
Van Wert county was the pioneer in the 
county library work, and that Cincin- 
nati had followed suit and had extended 
the privileges of her library to the 
county of Hamilton. They were each 
in error in this, and consequently if you 
have followed them you have been led 
into the same error. 

The law under which we extended the 
privileges of the library to the county 
I drew, and presented it to our delega- 
tion in the legislature of 1898, and the 
bill became a law on April 21, 1898. 
One section of the act (93 O. L. p. 191) 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 3999a. Each and every resident of the 
county within which is situate any city of the 
first grade of the first class, having therein es- 
tablished a public library, shall be entitled to 
the free use of such library, reading-rooms, and 
any branch of the same, and all the privileges 
thereof, upon such terms and conditions not in- 
consistent (t)herewith, as the board of trusiees 
of such library may prescribe. 


Another section provided: 


They (the board of trustees) shall have power, 
and it shall be their duty to establish in said 
city and throughout the county within which 
is situated said library, reading-rooms, branch 
libraries,and library stations in connection with 
said library, and to lease and furnish said rooms, 
buildings, or parts thereof, as are required for 
such purposes, and to pay all necessary ex- 
penses connected therewith. 


As before stated, the privileges of our 
library were at once extended to all 
residents of the county—the first card 
so issued being under date of May 6, 
1898. The residents of the county came 
to the central library until the stations 
were established. This matter of county 
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extension had been under consideration 
for some years prior to 1898, the late 
librarian, A. W. Whelply, having ex- 
pressly referred to it in his report for 
the year 1892. But as long as the city 
board of education controlled the li- 
brary nothing could be done in that 
direction; but with the passing out of 
the control of that board, and the vest- 
ing in our board of trustees the exclu- 
sive control, came the power to make 
the extension. This was done under 
the same act of the legislature (April 21, 
1898). In view of the authority granted 
to levy five-tenths of a mill upon the 
taxable property of the county—act of 
April 14, 19c0, 94 O. L.204—the trustees 
offered to assume the maintenance of 
all the libraries in the county heretofore 
supported by taxation (a number of the 
villages of the county had such libra- 
ries), and the result is now that we have 
four branch libraries and reading-rooms 
with others in prospect. We have 4o 
stations and 13 traveling libraries—the 
latter located in places not easily ac- 
cessible from the stations—all in suc- 
cessful operation. The first monthly 
report from the traveling libraries shows 
a.circulation of 1052. Each traveling 
library contains about 60 books. 

By another section the board of trus- 
tees was authorized: 


Sec. 3999c. For the purposes of increasing, 
maintaining, and managing the public library 
in cities of the first grade of the first class, may 
levy annually a tax of not to exceed three- 
tenths of one mill on each dollar valuation of 
the taxable property in the county, wherein is 
situated such city, to be assessed, collected and 
paid in the same manner as are other taxes 
levied throughout the county. 


The trustees certify the levy to the 
county auditor, and the fund goes into 
the county treasury as the library fund 
of the county, subject to the order of 
the trustees. 

In 19C0 the board was given power to 
levy five-tenths of a mill. 

But I have written sufficient to show 
that ours was from the 21st of April, 
1898—for the law took effect from and 
after its passage—a library the privi- 
leges of which were extended to the 
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whole county. The residents of the 
county at once began to avail them- 
selves of the privileges. The Stations 
department was opened June 10, 1899, 
and I am happy to state that our coun- 
try cousins have taken advantage of the 
privileges to the extent of a circulation 
of nearly 180,coo during 1900, and, fur- 
ther, that the number of registrations 
through the stations to January, 1900, 
was over 7200. In passing let me say 
that our children’s room, which was 
opened last May, to the Ist of January 
had had a circulation of over 81,000. 
Yesterday’s circulation was over gco in 
the room. 

Now please remember the date, April 
21, 1898, as the date of the passage of 
our act extending the privileges of our 
great library at once to the residents of 
the county of Hamilton. On the 26th 
day of April, 1898, the Van Wert county 
law was passed in these words: 

Sec. 891a. The commissioners may receive 
a bequest, donation, or gift of a building or 
property, wherewith to construct a building for 
a county public library in the county seat of 
the county, and may enter into an agreement 
on behalf of the county to provide and main- 
tain a public library therein. Any county ac- 
cepting such bequest, donation, or gift, shall 
be bound to faithtully carry out the agreement 
so made to provide and maintain such library. 
The commissioners of any such county are 
hereby authorized at their March or June ses- 
sion each year, to levy a tax of not exceeding 
a half mili on each dollar of taxable property 
of such county, and the fund derived from such 
levy shall constitute a special fund to be known 
as library fund, and shall be used for no pur- 
pose other than is contemplated in this section. 

It was under this act passed, as you 
see, some five days after our act was 
passed, that the county of Van Wert, 
through its commissioners, were au- 
thorized to make the agreement which 
resulted in their people being given 
on Jan. I, 1901, such a handsome li- 
brary—but for the promoters of that to 
say that Cincinnati “following in the 
wakeof their action, has extended,” etc., 
is a little too much to stand, and so we 
object, and lay claim to being the first 
institution which gave to the people of 
a whole county a library. 

We think so much of it that we do 
not care, as I said in the beginning 
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hereof,to have our laurels wrested from 
our brow. 

I have taken the pains to ascertain 
from the secretary of the Van Wert 
library board the exact facts as to dates, 
and I learn that the agreement with the 
county commissioners, which they were 
not authorized to make until the pas- 
sage of the act of April 26, 1898, above 
referred to, was not executed until July 
30 of that year, and, further, that the 
people of the county did not have ac- 
cess to the books until the library was 
opened, which was Jan. 28, I901. The 
secretary in a letter to me says: 

The building was not completed until 
December of 1900, and dedicated Jan. 
I, 1901. While the building was in 
course of construction books were pur- 
chased and made ready by an organizer 
for the opening of the library. 

Trusting that this may restore to our 
brow the coveted laurel wreath, I beg 
to remain, with great respect, yours 
truly, W. T. PorTER. 

March 10, Igol. 


Book Postage for Library Books 


The United States Postoffice de- 
partment, through the third assistant 
postmaster-general, has made public a 
ruling which admits to book postage 
rates library books containing written 
marks which are a part of the official 
records of the library. The ruling 
holds: That a shelf number, ora date, 
or both, and any mark for designation 
which may reasonably be construed as 
an inscription in the ‘limited sense of 
a permanent office record of the library, 
in this connection, may be added in 
writing to library books within the in- 
terpretation of the word “inscription,” 
which is underscored in the quotation, 
without subjecting such books, when 
passing in the mails, to the letter rate 
of postage. 

The Library post committee through 
its secretary, W. Scott, is still work- 
ing toward securing an equitable law 
from congress which shall give libraries 
the same privileges accorded business 
houses. 
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Library Notes 

Melvil Dewey, director New York State 

library 

651 Needless dictation of letters—The 
cable and telegraph have had a good in- 
fluence in teaching people conciseness. 
A thrifty man is not verbose at 25 cents 
a word. Long distance telephones at 
$1 to $10 for each five minutes con- 
tribute also to conciseness and elimin- 
ation of needless verbal frills. But 
stenographer, typewriter, and phono- 
graph have the opposite effect. Many 
a man who can tell his story on a post- 
card if he must write it with his own 
hand, leans comfortably back in his 
easychair and dictates three or four 
pages to say the same via an expert 
stenographer. In large libraries as in 
other offices ambitious young men and 
women seem bewitched to attain the 
dignity of dictating letters. It is curi- 
ous to note effects. It makes men and 
women imperious to dictate letters, as 
Holmes said about their riding horse- 
back. 

For economy this requires constant 
watching. In some offices scores of let- 
ters are dictated each day, the notes 
read by the stenographer, typewritten, 
revised, returned to writer, read, re- 
vised, signed, sent to copier, copied, 
put in envelops, directed, stamped and 
copy filed and indexed, when on exam- 
ination it is found that there is abso- 
lutely nothing in them that could not 
have been done satisfactorily by printed 
postcards in which a date or line or two 
was filled in with a pen. This saves 
time also to the recipient, who glances 
at the card, gets the fact he wants, and 
very likely wastebasket’s the card, while 
the letter has to be cut open and un- 
folded, taking double time. Prejudice 
against postcards is giving way among 
those more concerned in accomplishing 
something in the world than in observ- 
ing in offices the good form prescribed 
in books of etiquet. Only a few years 
ago many persons refused to use type- 
writers, and even as able a manas Dr 
W: F: Poole once publicly expressed 
his indignation at receiving a typewrit- 
ten letter from a brother librarian who 


he felt had treated him with scant cour- 
tesy in not writing with his own hand. 
It is amusing now to hear of these 
things which were taken so seriously a 
few years ago. The assumption that a 
postcard contains something personal 
and sacred, and that every person 
through whose hands it passes is going 
to read it, is simply ludicrous. Private 
matters will of course be in sealed en- 
velops, but the great mass of commu- 
nications which pass through the mail 
are better on postcards than in letters, 
and their use is bound to grow because 
of the economy of time and money. 
In a library where means are always in- 
sufficient for the good work that ought 
to be done, and every cent or minute 
that can be saved can be used for some- 
thing needed, it behooves a good ad- 
ministrator to study carefully this ques- 
tion of dictation, and it will rarely be 
found that skilful planning can not save 
a large percentage of letter writing by 
use of printed forms, many of them on 
postcards. 

651 Voucher stamp—Experience has 
proved that some things characterized 
by those who have not studied the ques- 
tion as mere red tape, expensive and 
wasteful of time, are really economical. 
Obviously, methods that have been 
forced on all large corporations which 
carry on their business efficiently and 
economically must be practically a ne- 
cessity for their work. As an institu- 
tion grows the need of checks and defi- 
nite routine steadily grows, just as it is 
more difficult and costly per volume to 
catalog a large library than a small one. 
My own experience for 25 years has led 
me to extend the record on a bill from 
one or two to nine items, and to use 
this stamp even for a small library or 
for private business. The headings are 
as follows, printed in a single column: 


Ordered by 
Received 
Quantity 
Quality 
Prices 
Charge 

Pay 

Check 
Ent’d p. 








Carnegie 


It costs no more to stamp the nine 
lines than it would one. Those not 
needed can be left blank, or practically 
bracketed by putting the initial diag- 
onally opposite two or three lines at 
once; e. g. if one person inspects quan- 
tity and quality, passes on price, deter- 
mines the fund to which to be charged 
and orders payment, he can draw a 
perpendicular opposite these five items 
and write his initial once, showing that 
he has given attention to each of those 
points. The first line will show who is 
responsible for giving the order, the 
second the date on which the package 
is received. The element of quantity, 
quality, and price is in practicaily every- 
thing. In a list of books quality is 
right unless there is a defective volume; 
but in supplies of any kind some one 
should be responsible to examine each 
shipment, not only to count, but to see 
that there is no falling off in standard. 
If there is more than one fund, as there 
is apt to be even in the smallest libra- 
ries, it is indicated by an initial oppo- 
site Charge. The responsible financial 
head must put his initial opposite Pay 
before it will be paid, either by cash or 
check, and the bookkeeper will enter 
the number of the check and the jour- 
nal page where it is entered. 

It is advisable to use a stamp like this 
on all bills, initialing such heads as are 
used. In referring to them in future 
this shows exactly what points were 
looked up and by whom. 








Carnegie Libraries 


The following towns have recently 
profited by Andrew Carnegie’s generos- 
ity in giving library buildings. In every 
case Mr Carnegie exacts a promise that 
the town shall furnish a site for the li- 
brary and expend 10 per cent of the en- 
dowment he offers tor maintenance: 


Tacoma, Wash., - - - $50,000 
Decatur, I[Il., - - - - 60,000 
Jacksonville, I11., - - - 40,000 
Rockford, Ill., —- - - - 70,000 
Galesburg, II11., - - - 50,000 
Galesburg, IIll., Knox ‘College - - 50,000 
Marion, Ind., - - 50,000 
Green Bay, Wis., - - 20,000 


Sault Ste. Dearie, Mich., - - 25,000 


Libraries ati 


Schenectady, N. Y., - - - 50,000 
Springfield, Il. - - - 60,000 
Grand Rapids, Mich.,_ - - - 100,000 
Montgomery, Ala.,_ - - - 50,000 
Fresno, Cal., - - - 30,000 
Port Jervis, N. Y., . - - 20,000 
Centralia, Ill, — - - - - 15,000 
Easton, Pa., - - . 50,000 
Jackson, Tenn., - - - - 25,000 
Lewiston, Me., - - “ 50,000 
Streator, II1., - - - - 35,000 
Norwalk, Conn., - - Es 50,000 
Janesville, Wis., - - - - 30,000 
Richmond, Va., - - Ps 100,000 
Cohoes, N. Y., - - - 25,000 
Cumberland, Ma., - - - 25,000 
Mankato, Minn. is - - -. 40,000 
Lincoln, ill., - : : = 25,000 
Freeport, IIl., - - - - 30,000 
Waukegan, II1., - - - 25,000 
Muncie, Ind., - . - - 50,000 
Wabash, Ind., - - - 20,000 
Peru, Ind., : - - - 25,000 
Elkhart, Ind., - . - 30,000 
Ottawa, ‘Ont., - - - 100,000 
Gloversville, N. Y., - - - 25,000 
San Jose,Cal., —- - . - 25,000 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, - - 50,000 
Johnstown, N. Y., - - - 20,000 
Madison, Ind., - - 20,000 
South St Joseph, Mo., - - - 25,000 
Montgomery, Ala., - - - 50,000 
Ashtabula, Ohio, - - - - 15,000 
Yonkers, N. Y., - . - 50,000 
Newcastle, Pa., - - - - 40,000 
Greenville, Ohio, - - - 15,000 
West Superior, Wis., - - - 50,000 
Lawrence, Kan., - - - 25,000 
Sheboygan, Wis., - - - 25,000 
Sidney, C. B., . as ie 15,000 
Fargo, N. D., - - - 50,000 
Niagara Falls, N. Y e - - 50,000 
Kewanee, Ill.,—- - - *- 50,000 
Washington, Ind., - - : 15,000 
New York City., - . : 5,200,000 
St Louis, Mo., - - - 1,000,000 
Charlotte, N.C., - - - - 20,000 
Montclair, N. J., - - - 30,000 
Hempstead, L. I., - - - 25,000 
Perth Amboy,N. J., - - - 20,000 
Winnipeg, Man., - - 100,000 
Ottawa, Ont., - - 100,000 
Crawfordsville, Ind., - - - 25,000 
Iron Mountain, Mich., - - 15,000 
Fort Scott, Kan., - - - 15,000 
Phoenixville, Pa. - - - 20,000 
Newcastle, Pa., - - - - 40,000 
Canton, Ohio, - - - 50,000 
Vancouver, B. C., - - - 50,000 
Ogden, Utah, - - : 25,000 
Charlotte, N.C., - - . - 20,000 
Fort Wayne, Ind.,_ - - - 75,000 
Atchison, Kan., - - - - 50,000 
Windsor, Can., - - - 20,000 
Portland, Ind.,_ - - - - 15,000 


These have not all been accepted. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


The picture bulletins prepared by the 
class, to which we have already alluded, 
were on exhibition for several weeks in 
the exhibition alcove, and excited a 
good deal of attention and comment. 
Many subjects of current interest were 
chosen, such as L’Aiglon, the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo, the 
Britain of the Orient—Japan in 1901, 
and Victoria and the Victorian era; 
while there were others of perennial in- 
terest, such as Holland, Our feathered 
friends, Children’s illustrators, Animal 
stories for children, and Polar explora- 
tions. Considerable ingenuity is shown 
by the students in getting up these bul- 
letins, and the possibilities of the ‘‘ar- 
tistic and useful” wrapped up in the 
prosaic scissors, paste pot, and inkstand, 
are demonstrated anew each year. 

The Library school students greatly 
enjoyed a reception to which they were 
invited at the Widener branch of the 
Philadelphia Free library, on the after- 
noon of February 12. The interesting 
addresses, the social element, and the 
opportunity to see the beautiful build- 
ing and its book treasures, combined to 
make a memorable occasion in the an- 
nals of the class. 


On February 25 Laura B. Hixson, of - 


the class of ’99, gave a most entertain- 
ing and suggestive talk to the school 
on her work among the children of the 
Starr library, Seventh and Lombard 
sts., Philadelphia. The would-be chil- 
dren’s librarians of the class could 
scarcely fail to be stimulated by the 
enthusiasm of the speaker, or to profit 
by the very practical results of her suc- 
cessful experience with the children of 
the slums. 

Helene A. Kingman, of the class of 
1900, has been appointed one of the cat- 
alogers of the Trenton (N. J.) public 
library which is now being organized. 

Elizabeth V. Clark, of the class of 
19co has been appointed assistant in 
the Drexel institute library. 

Mary P. Farr, of the class of ’gs, is at 
present cataloging the library of the 
Society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, New York city. 


Pubiic Libraries 


New York 


A picture bulletin on Queen Victoria 
and her reign, made by Anna H. Rodg- 
ers and Florence B. Whittier of the 
junior class, was sent to the Cleveland 
public library a few days after the inter- 
ment of the queen. A Victoria ivy, 
slipped from one in the queen’s garden 
at Windsor, was placed with the bulletin 
and the books. 


Fanny Borden, B. L. S., N. Y. 1900, 
has been appointed assistant librarian 
at Bryn Mawr college library, in place 
of Julia A. Hopkins, resigned. 


Julia A. Hopkins, N. Y. ’9s-’96, has 
taken a position as first assistant in the 
Catalog department of the Carnegie 
library at Pittsburg. 


Pratt 


The following lectures will be given 
before the Library school, on the dates 
given: 

April 2, 3,5, 16, 17, at 11 a. m., and 

April 18, at 8 p. m., by W. A. Eastman, 
State inspector of libraries, on Li- 
brary architecture. 

April 24 and 26, May 1 and 3, at Il a.m., 
by G. W. Cole, on the History of 
libraries. 

May 7, 9, 14, and 16, at II a. m., by G. 
H. Baker, lately librarian of Colum- 
bia university, on Bookbuying. 1) 
Building upalibrary. 2) Auction 
sales. 3) Second-hand and sale cat- 
alogs. 4) Second-hand dealers, at 
home and abroad. 

Subjects for theses selected by stu- 
dents of the Historical course, 
second year: 

History of printing on Long Is- 
land, with a List of books pub- 
lished by the earliest presses, Mary 
F. Isom. 

Private presses and _printing- 
clubs in the United States, with a 
Bibliography of the Marion press, 
Lucy W. Perry. 

Indexes and their value, with ex- 
amples of various kinds of indexes, 
and a List of important books need- 
ing indexes, Leslie Merritt. 

Subjects for theses selected by stu- 
dents of the Children’s librarian’s 
course, second year: 














College Section 


The relative value of practical 
work in a special course for chil- 
dren’s librarians, Louise Mears. 

The requirements of a card-cata- 
log and a finding-list designed for 
the use of children, Laura M. Sikes. 

Reference-work for children and 
some of its possibilities, Elizabeth 
C. Stevens. 

Story-telling and reading aloud 
in the children’s library, Bertha O. 
Trube. 

Mary F. Isom, class of Igco and 1901, 
Historical course, has been engaged to 
catalog the Wilson collection, recently 
bequeathed to the Portland (Ore.) li- 
brary association. Miss Isom expects 
to begin the work about May I. 


The program of the spring ‘“‘field- 
work” of the Library school is as fol- 
lows: 

March 23. Afternoon and evening: 
Providence public library. 

24. Afternoon: Pawtucket public li- 
brary. 

25. Morning: Providence Atheneum 
and Brown university libraries. 

25. Afternoon and evening: Boston 
public library. 

26. Morning: Brookline public li- 
brary. 

26. Afternoon: Library Bureau, Bos- 
ton Atheneum, and Boston Book Co’s. 
rooms. 

27. Morning: Cambridge public and 
Harvard university libraries. 

27. Afternoon: Medford public li- 
brary. 

28. Morning: Lynn public library. 

28. Afternoon: Salem public library. 

29. Morning: D. C. Heath & Co’s. 
establishment, to see the historical li- 
brary of books for children, collected 
by Charles Welsh. 

29. Afternoonand evening: Hartford 
public library, and Historical society’s 
library. 

30. Morning: Watkinson library of 
reference. 

30. Afternoon (portion of the party 
only): Library of New Britain institute. 
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College Section 


Columbia—A rare first edition of Gali- 
leo’s work on natural philosophy, which 
escaped destruction when the Pope or- 
dered all of the works of Galileo to be 
burned, has been bought by the Co- 
lumbia university library, through its 
French agents. The book is in Italian, 
and was published in Florence in 1632. 
The book was obtained by chance ina 
remote French province. 


Harvard—A supplement to the index 
of the Harvard subject catalog has been 
printed. It contains 31 pages, and in- 
cludes all topics added down to 1900. 
It may be had by sending 75 cents 
to the publication agent, 2 University 
hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

The library has received a gift of 
something over 300v., including a num- 
ber of works on the classics, from the 
widow of the late J. E. Hudson, presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Co. 

The library has also received a gift 
of $500 from Mrs E. C. Hammer of 
Boston, for additions to the Scandina- 
vian literature in thé library. 

Cards of admission to different sec- 
tions of the book-stack continue to be 
given, on recommendation of an in- 
structor, to all advanced students who 
need to go directly to the shelves for 
purposes of investigation in connection 
with their work. Such students have 
the same facilities for the examination 
and study of all the resources of the li- 
brary, in their chosen departments, that 
the officers of instruction enjoy. 


Chicago—The University of Chicago, 
for several years a type of extreme de- 
partmental library system, has begun 
within the past year to group these li- 
braries wherever possible. New quar- 
ters will be given the general library 
in the new gymnasium building to be 
erected this year. 


Nebraska— The library board has ruled 
that when department libraries become 
larger than is needed or desired by the 
department concerned, any books indi- 
cated by the head of such department 
may betransferred to the central library 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago--The March meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held on the 
evening of Thursday, the 14th, in the 
lecture hall of the public library. Irene 
Warren, the second vice-president, in 
the chair. The subject of the evening’s 
program was Architecture. Normand 
S. Patton, the first speaker, read an in- 
teresting paper.* Mr Patton’s experi- 
ence with the building of libraries, and 
his knowledge of their needs,have quali- 
fied him to speak not only from the 
standpoint of thearchitect,but from that 
of the librarian as well. His address 
was particularly of library architecture, 
and at its close an interesting discussion 
was held, in which the lighting of the 
library, both reading-room and stack, 
was especially considered. G. W. An- 
drews, of the John Crerar library, held 
the close attention of the club for the 
remainder of the evening. Mr Andrews 
exhibited the proposed plans of the 
new building for the John Crerar library 
and described them in detail, giving 
the reasons for decisions reached in 
formulating such plans. The directors 
of the library have offered to the citi- 
zens of Chicago to erect a monumental 
building for the free use of the public 
in exchange for the land necessary for 
the site. If such land is provided by 
the city they agree to expend upon the 
building the money which otherwise 
would be used to purchase the site. 

MARGARET E. ZIMMERMAN, Sec’y. 


Connecticut—The tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Library associa- 
tion was held yesterday in the State li- 
brary and the Hartford public library. 
The meeting was called to order at 
10.30 a.m. by the president, Prof. W. J. 
James, librarian of Wesleyan university. 
The secretary reported a membership 
of 123. George S. Godard, state libra- 
rian, spoke of the State library, its pres- 
ent and future scope, and the rare 
autographs and documents which it 


*Mr Patton’s paper is given elsewhere in this number. 


Public Libraries 


contains. Albert C. Bates, librarian of 
the Connecticut Historical society, read 
a paperon Editions of Connecticut laws. 
Ida F. Farrar, of the Springfield City 
library, followed it with an account, 
prepared by herself and Mrs Evelyn 
H. Lane, of the same library, of meth- 
ods of determining the value of chil- 
dren’s books. Mrs Lane’s contribu- 
tion was upon story books, and the 
work of a club in Springfield, growing 
out of a series of conferences for par- 
ents and teachers. Books which are 
not popular among children have been 
read and reported on by members of 
this club, the reports showing some- 
times lack of probability, often lack of 
especial value. Boys have been asked 
why they like Henty’s and Tomlinson's 
stories, and report, one, that he likes 
history; another, that he likes to read 
about ‘them old times”; a third, that he 
likes to see “how we whipped the Brit- 
ish,’ the general opinion being that 
both authors make for intelligence. 
Children do not enjoy Mrs Ewing’s 
books’as older readers do. On the 
other hand, some of the books that 
they do enjoy, like the Pepper books, 
are full of self-willed and disobedient 
children. The Purdy children are bet- 
ter trained, but the dialect which they 
speak is open to objection. Only 4o 
new titles were added last year to the 
children’s stories in the Springfield li- 
brary, and as time goes on the number 
will be even smaller, while a large num- 
ber of copies of the best books that 
children like will be placed on the 
shelves. 

Miss Farrar’s contribution to the pa- 
per spoke of books on science, few of 
which are really enjoyed by children. 
Miss Stebbins, supervisor of science in 
the Springfield schools, reports that of 
200 books of science for children there 
are only 20 which she approves. Hook- 
er’s Child’s book of nature is not up to 
date. J. G. Wood’s Natural history is 
too technical, and Appleton’s Home 
reading books are padded. (A copy of 
the list of books approved by Miss 
Stebbins may be seen at the Hartford 
public library.) She works directly 
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from nature, giving a child a tree for 
his study, telling him to notice the 
bark, the shape, the leaves, the blos- 
soms, the insects and birds that live in 
it. How much that tree means to the 
child and any allusion to it, the insects 
or the birds in his reading, brings back 
everything connected with it, just as 
the reading of Paradise lost brings 
back one’s early mythological knowl- 
edge. 

The best way of bringing scientific 
books to children’s attention is through 
schoolroom libraries. Children do not 
like books in ugly covers, or with long 
paragraphs. They prefer Wild animals 
I have known to the abridged Lobo, 
Rag and Vixen, ina less attractive cover. 
If we can discover by means of spe- 
cialists the really great books for chil- 
dren, we shall solve our difficulties in 
selection. 

After a general discussion, the morn- 
ing session adjourned to meet at two 
o’clock in the Hartford public library, 
where there was an exhibition of 
mounted pictures and picture bulle- 
tins, to illustrate a paper by Grace A. 
Child. Miss Child emphasized this 
point: 

In general in making bulletins, gather 
all the material you have bearing on 
the subject, then keeping in mind the 
idea you wish to present, choose only 
the pictures which have the most direct 
bearing on it, and which you can ar- 
range artistically on the mount with- 
out crowding. The point of the bulle- 
tin is not in the number of pictures you 
can display, but in the definite idea you 
can present. To make the connection 
between the pictures and the books of 
the library, and to lead to the books, 
add a list of works on the subject of 
the bulletin. A notice of a good maga- 
zine article is often better than a book. 
Think of what your people will be in- 
terested in and will read, and suit your 
list to them. 

At the afternoon session, which was 
held in the Hartford public library at 
two o'clock, Charles D. Hine, secretary 
of the State board of education, anda 
member of the public library commit- 
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tee, led ina discussion on Library hours 
of vacations. 

Mr Hine reported on the hours and 
vacations in 72 libraries. The average 
number of hours a week for an assistant 
in a large library is 45. 

Anna G. Rockwell, of the New Brit- 
ain institute, made a strong plea for no 
longer hours than these, saying that a 
librarian in order to be worth anything 
must have time to grow and to read 
outside library hours, to belong to 
clubs, and to have recreation of one 
kind or another. She added that the 
switch of a librarian’s mind has to be 
turned so many times a day for differ- 
ent subjects that it needs a chance to 
rest, recover itself,and keep pleasant. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the 
State library and the Hartford public 
library, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Henry M. Whitney, 
Blackstone library, Branford. Vice- 
presidents, George S. Godard, State 
library; Mary E. Lyman, Middlefield; 
George M. Carrington, Winsted; Alena 
Owen, Suffield; Alvarado Howard, Staf- 
ford Springs. Secretary, Anna Hadley, 
Ansonia library; treasurer, Jennie P. 
Peck, Silas Bronson library, Waterbury. 


New York—The New York Library 
club met on March'14 for its regular 
meeting, with Wilberforce Eames of the 
Lenox library in the chair. 

Miss Hawley of the Publishers’ weekly 
read a paper on Common sense and li- 
brary methods. She said in part: 

Why should the rules regarding the 
number of books to be taken, and re- 
garding renewals, be enforced so relent- 
lessly? A scholar who is making a 
serious study of a particular matter 
might well be permitted to take home 
a dozen books and keep them for a 
month if they are essential to a particu- 
lar investigation. That is simply mak- 
ing the library really useful. For a 
great many people a library reading- 
room is as conducive to study as a rail- 
way waiting-room, and people should 
not be compelled to do all their reading 
there. And the reading-room might 
be improved,too. In a large restaurant 
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small tables are provided, so as to in- 
sure some little privacy. Could not the 
same thing be done in a library? Card 
catalogs should be distinguished by the 
same simplicity as characterizes the 
best of the publishers’ lists. 

Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia 
university, was one of the speakers, his 
subject being a discussion of literary 
criticism. He said in part: 

The recent increase in the sales of cer- 
tain books has been extraordinary. Half 
a dozen recent books have reached more 
than 100,000, one attaining the remark- 
able figure of 600,000. And it is rather 
an odd thing that, as a rule, those books 
are not the ones that people talk about 
much. This enormous increase in the 
numbers of the reading public is due to 
several causes—to the spread of pri- 
mary education, to great and general 
prosperity, and to the cheapening of 
the processes of the publishing trade. 

The trouble with the critics—or book 
reviewers—is, in the first place, that 
they do not have the courage of their 
convictions. They do not have the cour- 
age, I say, and they do not have the 
convictions. They do not like to slate 
an author, and they are afraid to make 
an enemy of a publisher. And the or- 
dinary book reviewer of the present day 
does not know enough of the subjects 
he tries to write about to be quite sure 
whether he wants to agree with an 
author or not. Our so-called critics 
usually have a fuzzy, canton-flannel sort 
of mind, and I don’t think the public 
can very well look to them. 

Prof. F. H. Giddings made a strong 
plea for more ample cataloging of 
books. Classification should be close, 
he said, but the same book should be 
cataloged under more than one head to 
suit a mixed public. 

A report on the progress of library 
matters in Brooklyn was given and the 
plans for future usefulness were out- 
lined. 

In the evening the annual dinner was 
given in the rooms of the Aldine asso- 
ciation, at which a large company was 
present. The menu cards, printed on 
parchment paper, were a combination of 
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wit and happy suggestions of the feast 
in store for the company. Toasts, ad- 
dresses, and stories made a delightful 
aftermath to the bountiful and well- 
served feast. The occasion was most 
enjoyable, and the company, well satis- 
fied, dispersed at a late hour. 


Wisconsin—The 11th annual confer- 
ence of the Wisconsin Library associa- 
tion was held in the library rooms of 
the Eau Claire public library, Feb. 21- 
22, I9OI. 

The meeting on the evening of the 
21st was an informal one, giving an op- 
portunity for the visiting librarians and 
the townspeople to meet and visit. The 
library staff was assisted by the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s club, and a very 
interesting evening was spent. 

The first session of the meeting was 
held on the morning of February 22. 
After the close of the necessary business 
Julia E. Elliott of Marinette read a 
paper on the School and the library. 
She said in part: 

The work of correlating library and 
school must be truly one of codperation. 
The librarian in spirit must become a 
teacher in the truest sense of the term, 
and the teacher a librarian, as we wish 
the word to be understood. It is nota 
difficult matter to interest children in 
books, small minds are alert and eager 
for knowledge, for something new, and 
a mere suggestion will bring them in 
large numbers to the public library. It 
is a more complex problem how we 
shall be certain each child receives, not 
only a book, but the book that is adapted 
to his comprehension, that is going to 
be a factor in his mental development, 
and that is to enrich his heart as well as 
his mind. 

A well-stored library and an enthu- 
siastic librarian must be supplemented 
by wise methods and sympathetic co- 
operation from those who come in daily 
contact with child-life and with partic- 
ular children; for the difficult task of 
recommending books should not rest 
upon knowledge of a class, but of an 
individual and its environments. It is 
in the latter knowledge that the teacher 
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can be most helpful. We may enlist 
the sympathy and codperation of a few 
enthusiastic teachers, we may stimulate 
spasmodic efforts in the promotion of 
good reading; but if we would secure 
the most lasting and far-reaching results, 
not for a few children, but for the entire 
body of pupils in our public schools, 
we must make the reading of good 
books a vital part of the school system. 

For schools a long distance from the 
library provide, if possible, traveling 
libraries, which may be exchanged at 
intervals with other schools. For these 
distant school children, arrange special 
days at the library, or perhaps a story 
hour to bring them there occasionally. 

First and foremost, have your chil- 
dren's library free from pernicious, stu- 
pid, and questionable literature. Teach 
the children to use the books, to look 
up references for themselves, to know 
catalogs, indexes, tables of contents, 
and arrangement of encyclopedias. If 
the high school publishes a paper, the 
editor will be only too glad to run a 
library column. 

Provide for the teachers, not only 
books for their pupils, but books for 
themselves. Teachers, aswell as pupils, 
need to read for recreation. 

A discussion followed, in which many 
teachers took part. 

The next paper was read by Miss 
Kelsey of Menominee. Her subject 
was Bulletins in our library. She spoke 
of the interest and appreciation mani- 
fested by the library patrons. She gave 
many interesting and helpful facts 
about the makeup of bulletins, and 
spoke of the bulletin as a means of 
leading their children to read history, 
biography, and good stories. 

Miss Stearns, of the Library commis- 
sion, was the next speaker. In her 
talk—Some mistakes in starting a li- 
brary——she stated that there is no more 
fatal idea than that a library can be 
run on the power generated from the 
warmth of enthusiasm. The available 
assets of its promoters should be some- 
thing more than great expectations. 
Paradoxical or contradictory, as it may 
seem, the form of library that is most 
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likely to live is the free library. The 
subscription library in this day of the 
free church and the free school, is 
against the spirit of the age. No free 
library, organized under state law, has 
ever failed. The importance of a wise 
board of trustees was emphasized. It 
was a mistake, Miss Stearns believed, 
to have library boards composed wholly 
of women. Women, as a rule, have 
more time, or take more, for the details 
of library administration, but men are 
needed to go before councils for appro- 
priations, etc. 

In the matter of librarian, the speaker, 
after naming other qualifications, in- 
sisted that one should be chosen that 
had the library spirit, which is, in a 
word, a love of service for others. 

The necessity of cheerful rooms, 
homelike and attractive, was dwelt 
upon. Inthe matter of books, experi- 
ence has proved that it is a serious mis- 
take to depend upon donations, Rob- 
inson Crusoe or Don Quixote being the 
most recently written of the collection. 
Fresh books, attractive, and a delight 
to the eye exteriorly, and a joyand re- 
freshment interiorly, are what is needed. 
A library started on an assured income, 
in suitable quarters, with wholesome 
books, and all in charge of an efficient 
librarian and interested board of trus- 
tees, will prove a veritable source of 
public happiness and inspiration to any 
community. 

Miss Marvin, of the Library commis- 
sion, then gave a most interesting talk 
on The up-to-date librarian. 

Miss Marvin said that the up-to-date 
librarian must have, besides her knowl- 
edge of books, and her technical train- 
ing, a business training; she must be, 
first of all, a practical business woman. 
For the up-to-date librarian is a woman. 
She must have tact and must adjust her- 
self to her community, accepting the 
conditions and making the best of 
them. 

She must be a good housekeeper, 
keeping the books in order and mended, 
and the rooms clean and attractive. 
An up-to-date building has a study- 
room, a conversation room, and a chil- 
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dren’s room—open shelves. The up- 
to-date library has an annotated cata- 
log. 

Elizabeth Kennedy of Neillsville 
read a paper on the Wisconsin summer 
school of library science. She told 
what the summer school meant tothe 
librarian who had had no opportunity 
to observe library management, and 
who knew little of library economy. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
the address of the president, Dr H. H. 
Hurd. He spoke on The relation of 
the trustee tothe library. He felt that 
the first thing necessary was to choose 
the librarian, a person of intelligence 
and business ability. That the libra- 
rian must feel that the trustee, at all 
times, appreciated her wants, and those 
of her public, the library patrons; but 
that, before he could agree with the 
demand, he must feel the pulse of his 
public, the taxpayers. 

Hesummed up the whole matter thus: 

1 Make the management of the 
business of the library business-like. 

2 Secure a devoted librarian, com- 
mit the executive work of the library 
to her and await results, secure in your 
trust that she will do it better than you 
can. And when the demands and inter- 
ests of the library reach out for the un- 
attainable, she will submit with what 
grace she can. 

R. G. Thwaites of Madison gave an 
address on the American Library Asso- 
ciation. He spoke of the value of its 
meetings to librarian and assistant, and 
urged all Wisconsin librarians to attend 
the Waukesha meeting. 

F. A. Hutchins, of the Library com- 
mission, then spoke on the Extension 
of public library privileges to rural 
communities. This was felt by all pres- 
ent to be the keynote of the meeting. 
That the public library must extend its 
privileges to farmers is a thought that 
is growing among librarians. 

Mr Newman, of Chippewa Falls, of- 
fered a motion that acommittee be ap- 
pointed by the president to see what 
could be done to enable the rural route 
postmen to carry books. The motion 
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was carried, and Mr Newman was ap- 
pointed chairman. 

Mr Hutchins offered the following 
motion: That a committee of five be 
appointed, to include present president 
and secretary, to further the project of 
opening public libraries to county peo- 
ple. Motion carried. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed: Mr Witter, Grand Rapids; Mrs 
Edwin Porter, Estella; Julia Elliott, 
Marinette; Bertha M. Brown, Eau 
Claire; Dr H. H. Hurd, Chippewa Falls. 

Stella Lucas of Menominee told of 
the work of the Dunn county traveling 
libraries. 

Mr Kimball of California described 
the library facilities of his state. 

Mrs M. S. Frawley of Eau Claire 
gave an account of the traveling libra- 
ries of the Eau Claire Woman’s club. 

Mrs Edward Porter of Estella spoke 
of the traveling libraries of Chippewa 
county. Mrs Porter has been a teacher 
in county schools, and has lived the 
isolated life of the farmer. She closed 
her address with this toast to the trav- 
eling libraries: Here’s to our traveling 
libraries, the promoters of civilization, 
the makers of true homes, the moral 
uplifters of communities, the benefac- 
tors of our district schools, true mis- 
sionaries in the homes of the isolated, 
coéperators with the district school 
library, destined to one day become 
the most powerful influence for good 
in our state. 

The old officers were reélected as fol- 
lows: President, Dr H. H. Hurd, Chip- 
pewa Falls; vice-president, Mrs J. S. 
Anderson, Manitowoc; secretary, Ber- 
tha M. Brown, Eau Claire; treasurer, 
Tryphena G. Mitchell, Ashland. 

An interesting factor of the afternoon 
session was a five-minute report from 
the librarians present. Clara F. Bald- 
win of the Minnesota commission was 
present, and gave a brief account of 
the year’s work in Minnesota. 

There was an interesting exhibit of 
the Educational Book Co.,and Mr Kim- 
ball, the representative, was on hand 
all day, to explain and show the books. 

BERTHA MoweER Browy, Sec’y. 
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The sixth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State library association was held 
in Lincoln, Feb. 21-23, 1gc1. 

The members of the Women’s club 
gave a reception for the association 
Thursday evening. The rooms were 
very prettily decorated, and there was 
an exhibit of posters sent from the Li- 
brary school and by numerous libraries 
throughout the state. 

Hon. S. A. Foley made the address 
of welcome, which was full of bright 
wit and serious comments on the cur- 
rent events of the day. It was received 
with pleasure by the visitors. This was 
followed by the president’s address on 


The public library an extension course to the 
public school 
E. S. Willcox, of Peoria 

He said in part: Is the free public 
library worth while? Does it pay back 
in any appreciable value, dollar for dol- 
lar, what it costs; or is it foolishness, a 
fashion, supported by the taxpayers, 
somewhat reluctantly, perhaps, because 
the women and children cry for it? 

It is possible there may be some in 
every community who think so, but 
none, I venture to say, in this city which 
bears the honored name of one who 
never had 12 months’ schooling in all 
his life, who obtained his education 
wholly from, the reading of books, and 
yet rose to be in his day ‘“‘the foremost 
man of all this world.” ... 

It is the same question with us, and 
always will be, as it is today so acutely 
in Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines: 
How can free institutions be maintained 
permanently under the rule of universal 
suffrage, unless based on the educated 
intelligence of the people; and not on 
that of the voters, the men only, but 
quite as much on the educated intelli- 
gence of the voters’ wives and mothers. 

In old Egypt a prophet’s vote was 
counted equal to 100 heads; with us it 
counts only one, the same as that of any 
ignorant anarchistic immigrant. It is 
not the question of having an educated 
class, an aristocracy oflearning; that is 
easy, every state has such aclass. The 
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compulsion we are under is to have all 
classes educated. If we do not, then 
sooner or later the powers of darkness 
will get the upper hand, and we shall 
have the same old-world story over 
again, anarchy and the mob, ending, as 
it always has, in despotism. 

Now no people on earth appreciate 
the value of universal education better 
than our American people; our free 
public schools are proof of that. We 
are justly proud of them, perhaps evena 
trifle too self-complacent. How far do 
they really take our youth? They teach 
them how to read, the most important 
thing they can teach, but do they carry 
them far enough to give them a taste for 
reading, which is also important? 

I am told by our superintendent of 
schools that not one-half of our school 
children get beyond the primary school; 
that is, they drop out for one cause or 
another with only, or even less than, 
three or four years of schooling, before 
they finish the fourth reader. 

About one-third will be found in the 
next four-year period, the grammar 
school, and not to exceed 8 per cent 
are in the high school. 

We certainly cannot claim that this 
lower half who never get through the 
fourth reader, and are then turned out 
into the world, are in any proper sense 
educated. They have hardly learned to 
read with ease, much less acquired a 
taste for books and study, and unless 
we somehow help them further, they 
have befare them long lives of lost 
chances, disappointment, and failure. 

Nor would I be too sanguine. I do 
not claim that the public library offers 
an adequate substitute for much that 
our schools inculcate—the teaching of 
good habits, of obedience, of system- 
atic application, of good behavior, the 
training and discipline which convert 
an untamed cub into a manly boy; but 
it is surely better than to leave him in 
idleness on the streets and at night at 
that critical period of his young life. It 
offers the lad who ran away from school 
because perhaps the rules and confine- 
ment were irksome, another oppor- 
tunity, a chance for self-improvement 
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if he have the least taste for books, an 
elective course of study free from the 
drills and examinations of the school- 
room. Gradually a thirst for knowl- 
edge may be felt; books he will find are 
not the hateful things he thought they 
were, and if there be any true metal in 
him he may do much yet, under the 
sympathetic welcome of the free public 
library, toward completing a defective 
education and leaving his lower, meaner 
self behind him. 

What I am saying here applies to that 
almost helpless and hopeless class of 
children who willfully desert the school 
early—that mass of undisciplined igno- 
rance out of which spring later the nox- 
ious weeds of vice, disorder, and law- 
lessness in our cities, and who are 
known as hoboes, tramps, and crim- 
inals. How to handle them when 
grown to maturity is the puzzle of soci- 
ology. If caught young, the public 
library may be the saving ot some of 
these runaway boys and street arabs; 
but the library certainly can be of great 
benefit to those other children of the 
first four years’ period who were com- 
pelled to leave school at the same time, 
and against their will, owing to family 
circumstances. We may presume that 
they have already a taste for reading. 
And how much more serviceable then 
will the public library, the treasure 
house of books onall subjects of human 
inquiry, be to those of our youth who 
have been so fortunate as to complete 
the whole grammar school and high 
school course, whose minds have been 
disciplined by study, and who are be- 
ginning to realize that there are vast 
continents of delightful, inspiring 
knowledge yet to be explored—knowl- 
edge of man and man’s history on this 
globe, knowledge of the great globe it- 
self and of the infinite universe beyond 
it, which they have hardly more than 
had a hint of in their elementary studies. 
Here, in the public library, the people’s 
college, their studies now well begun may 
be pursued without end, for everything 
that is taught or ever was taught in col- 
lege or university is found on its shelves 
in orderly and inviting array; no exam- 
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ination papers required for admission, 
no creed subscribed to, nothing but 
good manners and clean hands. 

The free public library, then, is not 
only an assistant, an ally, it is more; it 
is a supplement to the public school, 
an extension course, a means to the 
higher education, and it welcomes 
equally the college graduate and the 
ragged schoolboy who plays hookey. 

Can anyone suggest a better, more 
beneficent gift than this that the state 
or the city can bestow on its children 
and wards, the rising generation? 

I suppose there is no way of calcu- 
lating the influence a single good book 
may have on the future life of a wide- 
awake boy. It may open his eyes ona 
new world and suggest possibilities he 
never dreamed of; may make an intelli- 
gent man and good citizen out of what 
otherwise would have been a wasted or 
vicious life. I verily believe that those 
two little despised books, Weems’ Life 
of Washington and Life of Marion, did 
more in their day to make brave and 
patriotic men than all the beer and to- 
bacco of a hundred years; and if this 
be true of two insignificant biographies, 
long since superseded and forgotten, 
what shall we say of the numberless 
better biographies of today? 

The spirit of emulation is one of our 
strongest motives—the impulse to do 
as well as, or better than, another; to 
be at the head, whether it be baseball, 
charging up San Juan hill, or reaching 
the north pole—and it is through books 
that the boy learns of noble deeds done 
in a world full of shining examples 
worthy to be imitated; his better nature 
is awakened, and life becomes for him 
something worth living. He learns 
what industry means, and courage and 
good manners; how necessary they are 
to any success in life. With the help 
of books we may draw him away from 
the low and frivolous life around him, 
and teach him to seek his companions 
among the wisest, best, and bravest of 
mankind. ... 

In these remarks, which seem trite 
to you, I have endeavored to emphasize 
the importance of an education, a bet- 
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ter education for everybody, and to 
show that the free public library is an 
invaluable help in carrying one’s edu- 
cation on, no matter how low down one 
begins; that it practically brings the 
college and university to our own doors. 

In conclusion, let me reénforce these 
views with a single weighty sentence 
of Carlyle’s, addressed to the students 
of Edinburgh university more than 60 
years ago. It is a word of encourage- 
ment to those who never had a college 
education and yet feel the lack of it: 
“All that a university can do for us is 
still but what the first school began do- 
ing—teach us to read. The true uni- 
versity of these days is a collection of 
books.” 

Later, refreshments were served, and 
all voted that a very pleasant and prof- 
itable evening had been spent. 

The meeting opened Friday a. m. 
with the Library institute conducted by 
Eleanor Roper. The principal points 
in ordering, accessioning, shelf listing, 
and binding were touched upon and 
freely discussed. 

Louise Booth, of the Peoria public 
library, explained in detail the charg- 
ing system in that library, which is a 
modification of the Browne charging 
system. 

At 10 a. m. the meeting was called to 
order by the president, and the ques- 
tion of amending the constitution by 
increasing the dues to $1 was discussed 
and eventually passed. 

A committee on nomination, consist- 
ing of Mary Eileen Ahern, Mrs Alice 
G. Evans, Ange V. Millen, Ida M. Web- 
ster, and Josephine E. Durham was ap- 
pointed, also a committee on resolu- 
tions, consisting of Mrs Resor, Mrs C. 
F. Kimball, Mary B. Lindsay, Evva L. 
Moore, and E. B. Wales. 

The business of the meeting being 
dispensed with, the subject of library 
legislation was opened up. 


Report of Bureau of information 


The report on Condition of libraries 
in Illinois, presented by Katharine L. 
Sharp, director of the Library depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, was 
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a most interesting and comprehensive 
document. The report, while full of 
useful information, can only be given 
here in summary. 

After reviewing the growth of the 
various library associations in the state 
the following report was made on 


Library instruction 


Illinois offers instruction of various 
grades as follows: 

University of Illinois State library school 

Here entrance requirements cover at 
least two vears of college work, and 
the library course is two years, ranking 
as junior and senior in the university. 
For the past two or three years the an- 
nual attendance has been 50, while from 
25 to 50 students have entered the 
sophomore or freshman classes to com- 
plete their preparation. 

Lewis institute 

The class in library economy was or- 
ganized in September, 1900. The course 
for this year covers five hours’ work 
each day during the school year of 36 
weeks. There are seven young women 
in this year’s class, two of whom are 
college graduates and four are students 
in the collegiate department of the in- 
stitute. 

Instruction is given on 

1 The use of the library. 

2 The mechanism of the library. 

3 The catalog. 

4 Classification. 

5 The library in its organized rela- 
tions. 

In addition to the regular work there 
are given frequent talks on practical li- 
brary matters by visiting librarians, and 
lectures by professors in the institute 
on the bibliography and literature of 
their respective departments. 

Chicago institute 

The Extension division offers two 
courses of six weeks each; the first 
devoted to the technical methods which 
will enable a teacher to organize a li- 
brary; the second devoted to chil- 
dren’s literature. 

University of Chicago 

The following courses of instruction 

are offered: 
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1 Historical and literary outlines of 
library economy. 

2 Technical methods. 

3 Bibliography and reference work. 

4 Principles of library administration. 

Classes meet once a week for two 
hours during two quarters. 

Apprentice classes 

These are starting wherever a trained 
librarian is in charge who wishes to in- 
struct assistants, substitutes, and appli- 
cants, with the greatest economy to the 
library. 

The work of the various normal 
schools of the state on the library in- 
struction side was then reviewed. 

Normal school at Normal 

New students are called to the library 
in classes for two lessons during the 
second week of school. At these les- 
sons folders giving brief necessary in- 
formation about the library and folders 
giving outline of classification are dis- 
tributed, most important points in the 
library folder are reviewed, and instruc- 
tion is given in location, classification, 
use of card catalog, and of reference 
sheets. These lessons are accompanied 
with practical problems, students clas- 
sifying an easy book, and finding books 
by means of classification, card catalog, 
and reference sheets. The library has 
a good many guides and directions 
posted in various places, and the stu- 
dents are taught and encouraged to 
wait upon themselves. In addition, 
one lecture a week is given during the 
summer term on Inexpensive school li- 


braries. 
Chicago normal school 


The librarian gives instruction in use 
of the library, anc meets two classes of 
50 students each regularly every week 
in regular school hours, and other 
classes as opportunity occurs. The in- 
struction is in bibliography, reference 
work, art of book-making, children’s 
literature, codperation between schools 
and libraries, publishers, etc. No in- 
struction is given in library economy. 

The Chicago institute 

As to the instruction, there is one 
quarter of instruction in library econ- 
omy in the inexperienced pedagogical 
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class. They have taken up the making 
of books, and each one is binding a 
book. They are also taking up the 
main general reference books, diction- 
aries, cyclopedias, annuals, guides, and 
indexes to history, science, literature, 
and periodicals. The principles of clas- 
sification and cataloging are given, and 
each student is given practical work 
in classification and cataloging. Some 
work is done in children’s literature. 
Normal school at De Kalb 

No special instruction has been given 
to the students inthe use of the library, 
though a course is under consideration. 

Normal school at Charleston 

No regular course of instruction has 
been given in the use of the library this 
year. A course is soon to be inaugu- 
rated. 

Normal school at Carbondale 

The librarian is now giving definite 
instruction in the use of the library. 
The instruction is very simple, and is 
given at three different periods of 15 
minutes each. 

1 Reference books, general encyclo- 
pedias or dictionaries, readers’ hand- 
books and yearbooks. 

2 Use of the card catalog. 

3 Use of indexes. 


The university libraries of the state 
all report progress. In the report on 
Chicago libraries the most interesting, 
perhaps, was that of the new Municipal 
library. This was started in the past 
year. Its purpose is to collect and pre- 
serve the various documents, reports, 
etc., first of Chicago and next of other 
prominent cities throughout the world. 
It will also collect and compile statis- 
tics, and will publish a bimonthly sta- 
tistical review of municipal adminis- 
tration, education, public health, and 
commerce of Chicago for the purpose 
of advancing good municipal govern- 
ment. 

A comprehensive review followed of 
the traveling library work of the Wom- 
en’s clubs, the Farmers’ institute, the 
University of Illinois, and the commer- 
cial circulating libraries. Of the latter 
was said: 
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At first it seems strange that sub- 
scription libraries like the Parmelee li- 
brary, the Hayes circulating library, 
the Way library, and the Booklovers’ 
library should start up and flourish in 
this age of free libraries; but it is prob- 
ably explained by the general increased 
desire of the well-to-do people to have 
only new, fresh books, and to secure 
them with as little effort as possible. 

Considerable space was given'to the 
gifts to libraries in Illinois, which last 
year amounted to over $425,000. 

This was followed by a report of the 
committee on legislation. Mr Willcox 
reported that the committee appointed 
to codperate with the Farmers’ insti- 
tute, Federation of Women’s clubs, and 
the committee from the State teachers’ 
association, had not been able to have 
any meeting as a committee, but the 
individual members had been consulted. 
Mr Barbour of Rockford, of the State 
teachers’ association, wanted a section 
added in regard to woman suffrage, and 
25 legal voters instead of 50, necessary 
for a petition to the town clerk. The 
Women’s club reported that they were 
in hearty accord with the bill. The 
Champaign draft prepared by the Li- 
brary association, with a few alterations, 
was drawn up and put into the hands 
of Mr Putnam in the senate, and Mr 
McCulloch of the house. Mr Putnam 
wrote that the senate seemed to feel 
the rural districts were better served 
by the Farmers’ institute than by a 
commission. 

This report was followed by a report 
on Farmers’ institute traveling libraries, 
sent by Mr Hostetter, who was unable 
to be present, as the Farmers’ institute 
held its meeting on the same days. 


Traveling libraries in farming communities 


A. B. Hostetter, Secretary Illinois Farmers’ institute 


An important feature of the Illinois 
Farmers’ institute work, and one which 
is doing much for the advancement 
and pleasure of the people of the dis- 
tinctly rural districts, is the free travel- 
ing library. 

These libraries are especially valu- 
able because they are performing a use 
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not heretofore provided for by any of 
our educational organizations. They 
are successfully placing books within 
the reach of those, who, on account of 
their isolation and their inability or in- 
disposition to secure good literature for 
themselves, are without any. 

These libraries are carrying good 
books to those who live out on the 
broad prairies, at the crossroads, and 
on the farms on the hills and in the 
valleys—those who cannot avail them- 
selves of a tax for library purposes, nor 
supply the conditions which would 
make them the recipients of the gifts 
of Carnegie or other philanthropist. 

A year ago we had the pleasure of 
reporting that 21 institute free libraries 
had been equipped and were in use. 
The institute expended upon these 21 
libraries $547.52. At the board meet- 
ing in June, 1900, $500 more was set 
aside for libraries, and from this amount 
20 libraries were equipped at a cost of 
$488, making a total of 41 libraries now 
in use. Of these, three are now on their 
third trip out, 18 on the second trip, 
and soon to be returned, and 200n their 
first trip. The list of the places where 
these libraries are located is too long 
for enumeration, suffice it to say that 
they are scattered over the state. 

The reports from the 18 libraries first 
sent out were not so complete as they 
should have been, from the fact the 
patronage of the libraries was greater 
than anticipated, and the supply of re- 
ceipts and stubs for reporting was not 
large enough to meet the needs of the 
librarians. From the reports received 
it appears that the libraries were in use 
onthe average four and one-half months 
each; that a total of 1557 loans of books 
were made in that time. There were 
in these 18 libraries a total of 687 vol- 
umes, independent of the books of ref- 
erence and bulletins contained in each 
SCL. 

The community securing the use of 
the library pays the express charges 
from Springfield and return, and is enti- 
tled to retain the library for six months. 
The application for a library must be 
signed by at least five responsible citi- 
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zens indorsed by the president and sec- 
retary of the county Farmers’ institute. 
The applicants name a suitable party 
for local librarian, and designate where 
the library shall be kept and at what 
time books can be taken and returned. 

The Illinois Farmer’s institute is well 
organized for the successful and eco- 
nomical management of the traveling 
library work for the rural districts. 
The libraries are in charge of the sec- 
retary of the Illinois Farmers’ institute, 
and handled from the office in the state 
house at Springfield. The close rela- 
tion of the state institute with the of- 
ficers of the several county institutes, 
who are familiar with the conditions 
and needs of the people of their re- 
spective counties, makes it possible to 
place libraries to the very best advan- 
tage. 

There is an erroneous idea existing 
in the minds of some people, that be- 
cause the institute library is a farmers’ 
library and managed by farmers, that 
the books of necessity must all be 
about farming, and therefore uninter- 
esting reading. It is true that one of 
the motives in sending libraries to the 
rural communities is to put books, that 
could not otherwise be obtained, within 
reach of the farmer and housekeeper 
that will be helpful to them in their 
daily work. 

Every institute library, therefore, will 
contain some books on technical agri- 
culture and some on domestic science, 
but these will be only a small part of 
the number of books in each set. 

A book on the diseases of horses 
or cattle is a desirable treatise for the 
farmer to have, and is a necessity for 
the successful conducting of his busi- 
ness; yet we do not expect that the 
farmer will confine his reading to books 
that pertain entirely to business, neither 
do we expect that he will gather his 
family around the evening lamp to 
read tothem of the interesting features 
of ringbone and spavin, nor of the dan- 
gers of tuberculosis. Not at all, the 
farmer wants books for inspiration and 
rest as well as for business, and it is the 
intention to have in every library books 
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to supply these latter wants. An hour, 
or even a few minutes, spent each day 
with a good book will often change the 
whole tone cf the home atmosphere for 
the day. A northwest blizzard or south- 
east snowstorm can even be enjoyed, if 
taken in connection with the reading 
of Emerson’s poem on the Snow, or 
Whittier’s Snow bound. A rainy spell 
in seeding or harvest time will not even 
cloud the home atmosphere if Whit- 
comb Riley’s Thoughts for the discour- 
aged farmer be at hand to read. 

There are books on food and its 
functions, on cooking, on cleaning, and 
on home management, that are helpful 
to every housekeeper. A knowledge 
of the contents of such books would 
save the mother, especially the farm 
home mother, many steps, disappoint- 
ments, and worries. The farmers’ wife 
more than all other women needs the 
companionship of good books; she 
needs them to people her lonely sitting- 
room with pleasant companions, and 
she needs them to help her to provide 
mental food for the development of her 
family, and she needs them to keep the 
cobwebs from entangling her own brain. 
The mother needs books too, that she 
can read aloud to her restless, active, 
growing children. Books that will help 
the children to see in their country 
surroundings things that they would 
never otherwise see; books about ani- 
mals and birds and flowers and trees, 
things they can see and feel and know 
and love; books about other children 
in other countries and employments. 
With books at her command the mother 
by reading aloud can entertain and in- 
struct her children, and while they are 
quieted and subdued by the music of 
her voice, she herself can gather, even 
from the child-stories, rest and inspira- 
tion, 

“And the cares that infest the day 

Will fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 

Mrs C. F. Kimball, assistant in the 
Withers’ library, Bloomington, and a 
member of the Federation of the Wom- 
en’s clubs, read a paper on 
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The attitude of Women’s clubs toward library 
work 


In this day of higher and liberal 
culture, when women come in contact 
with every great educational interest, 
when their influence for good is felt in 
all prominent reformatory movements, 
they owe to each other and to all hu- 
‘ manity the very highest service they 
can render. 

Mrs Abby Morton Diaz says that the 
needs of giving and of receiving are 
mutual, and of equal importance. “If 
a poor woman needs to receive,” she 
says, ‘the rich woman needs as much 
to give.” The terms rich and poor as 
she uses them are significant ina higher 
than the financial sense, meaning also 
the sense of sympathy, of mental force, 
of moral power, ot hope and heart 
and energy. The woman whose spirit 
is overflowing with these impulses is 
constrained to serve by all the higher 
forces of her nature. 

Today union is woman’s rallying cry, 
and as in union there is strength, we 
find a most powerful influence wielded 
by organized womanhood in the guise 
of the various clubs and associations, 
which within the past quarter century 
have sprung up all over the land, and 
which in city, town,and smallest vil- 
lage have drawn women together in 
bonds of sympathy and mutual help- 
fulness. In this club movement, using 
Wordsworth’s words, we see, 

With eyes serene, 

The very pulse of the machine, 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler betwixt life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill, 


A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 


One of the latest educational move- 
ments is that which is now striving to 
advance the cause of popular instruc- 
tion by establishing public libraries 
wherever there is the least encourage- 
ment, as a means for attaining in the 
best way the spread of intelligence 
among the people. Many farseeing 
men and women are doing all in their 
power to advance its interests. 
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Mr Carnegie, who is devoting his 
millions to library extension, says: 

I choose free public libraries as the best 
agencies for improving the masses of the peo- 
ple, because they give nothing for nothing. 
‘They only help those who help themselves. 
They never pauperize. They reach the aspir- 
ing, and open to them the chief treasures of 
the world—those stored up in books. A taste 
for reading drives out lower tastes. 

Besides this, I believe good fiction one of the 
most beneficial reliefs to the monotonous life 
of the poor. For these and other reasons | 
prefer the free public library to most, if not to 
any other agencies, for the happiness and im- 
provement of a community. 

This creed, if we may so call it, of 
Mr Carnegie echoes the belief of many 
a woman’s heart, and out of that belief 
has arisen one of the most important 
phases of this great movement, the 
part taken by the women’s clubs of the 
United States for the advancement of 
the plans and purposes of the public 
library. 

When the club movement began 
women recognized the great useful- 
ness of this institution to them in their 
studies, and a mutual helpfulness and 
sympathy grew up between the two or- 
ganizations which has become a power- 
ful influence for good in every locality 
occupied by these allied forces. 

The fostering of a spirit of culture, 
and a general desire for a higher edu- 
cation, brought with it an absolute need 
for access to libraries and fora system- 
atic use of their contents. 

Hence the great interest taken in the 
library by club women. Beginning with 
the benefit to themselves of its facili- 
ties. the desire grew that places less 
favored should have similar privileges, 
and club organization made possible 
the providing of ways and means for 
establishing free libraries in towns and 
villages which might otherwise have 
gone without. 

A strong missionary spirit developed 
among the clubs, and the results are 
everywhere becoming manifest in the 
efforts being made to spread the knowl- 
edge and use of books to every nook 
and corner of our broad land, by means 
of traveling collections of books; by 
the establishment of permanent libra- 
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ries and reading-rooms in small towns, 
and in the poor and crowded localities 
of our large cities; by the discussion of 
questions of library economy; by the 
appointment of working committees 
for library extension; and, most impor- 
tant, perhaps, by the arousing of pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of state commis- 
sions, whieh are now established in 
17 states of the Union, and which we 
hope and believe we may see an ac- 
complished fact in our own fair state 
before the close of the present legis- 
lative session. 

Carlisle says: The true university is 
a collection of books. Tohow manya 
youth has a book been the Open sesame 
to the wide fields of learning? How 
many are today thirsting for a taste 
from the streams into which we favored 
ones dip so freely? Picture our own Lin- 
coln; his mind hungering for the sim- 
plest means of education now free as 
air tothe poorest and most indifferent; 
his library a Bible, and these old favor- 
ites, AZsop, Robinson Crusoe, and Pil- 
grim’s progress, with a United States 
history and Weem’s Life of Washing- 
ton, yet what a mental furnishing these 
books gave him! 

As Emily Dickinson sings in her lit- 
tle poem, A book: 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust, 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust; 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


To the end that such book hunger 
may be satisfied are the efforts of Wom- 
en’s clubs directed in attempting to 
arouse public interest in the needs and 
possibilities of public libraries, and in 
working for the enactment of laws pro- 
viding state commissions. 

We know that a law to be successful 
must accord with public opinion, and 
that any one which goes upon the stat- 
ute books in advance of such senti- 
ment is apt to be a failure. We know, 
also, that whenever legislative enact- 
ments accord with the wishes of the 


people, that these laws become active 
forces in the community life. 

The Women’s clubs recognizing these 
facts have been endeavoring to create 
an impression in favor of a State library 
commission, by in every practicable 
manner pushing the work; by estab- 
lishing permanent collections of books 
and sending out traveling libraries; 
standing shoulder to shoulder with li- 
brarians and others in efforts to advance 
this cause. 

The traveling library movement, now 
not quite eight years old, while not 
originating in the Women’s clubs, has 
gained great impetus within the past 
tour years though their influence. 

In many states the clubs are said to 
be doing more than the librarians to 
bring about the establishment and 
spread of this idea. The work was be- 
gun mainly for the purpose of sending 
special book c¢ollections to the weaker 
clubs, but as its possibilities developed 
they have given generously of money, 
time, and energy, that others might 
freely receive of what these women 
have so abundantly partaken. 

In several states they have succeeded 
in obtaining state aid by securing the 
passage of library laws and other legis- 
lation. Many federations have from 
their own means set in motion systems 
of traveling libraries, and are meeting 
with unqualified success in their efforts. 

In the state of Georgia the Women’s 
clubs have sent out over 250o0v. arranged 
in sections to the country schools and 
rural districts. The work of this fed- 
eration has beeri most heartily indorsed 
by county superintendents and commis- 
sioners. Four clubs have established 
public libraries; one of these is in the 
cotton mill district at West Point, with 
a reading-room open to the employes 
in the evening. This state is the first 
in the south to pass a bill for a library 
commission, which it did in 1897. 

Through the kindness of Mr Carne- 
gie a system of Seaboard air-line trav- 
eling libraries has been established 
along the southeastern coast, and 100 
of these are now in circulation under 
the care of the state federations. 
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The Maine federation succeeded in 
1898-99 in securing the passage of a 
bill which had been introduced and de- 
feated two years before, and have also 
sent out many traveling libraries which 
are performing missionary work in ex- 
citing a love for good reading, and pav- 
ing the way for free public libraries in 
every town of the state. 

The State librarian of lowa speaking 
of the work in that state, says: This 
movement did not begin with the state 
as an organization, but with a few hun- 
dred women and men who thought the 
state should pioneer the movement. 
To them we owe the original law and 
the after-provision for its support. 
Their zeal was communicated to our 
legislators and their dream was realized. 

The Iowa federation has 50 traveling 
libraries now in circulation, and has 
also done excellent work in stocking 
many public libraries with pictures for 
circulation. These arein great demand 
for both school and home use. There 
is only one town of over 6000 inhab- 
itants in Iowa without a public library. 

The Kansas federation had last year 
36 traveling libraries in circulation. 
They succeeded in 1899 in obtaining 
the passage of a library commission 
bill modeled upon the New York law, 
for which they worked vigorously, and 
while they did not receive all they 
asked, still they were justified in being 
very proud of their victory. 

The Women’s educational associa- 
tion of Boston maintains 25 traveling 
libraries. They also last year circu- 
lated special collections of works upon 
Venice, Florence, and London, supple- 
mented by collections of photographs. 
These attracted widespread interest. 
They have circulated portraits of au- 
thors, reproductions of works of Ital- 
ian art, views of our Continent, Japan, 
Hawaii, etc. Three members of the 
association have visited various small 
libraries and reported to the state com- 
mission upon their condition with valu- 
able results. 

In Wisconsin the clubs in 11 counties 
are maintaining traveling libraries, be- 
sides collecting and sending boxes of 


books and magazines to the State com- 
mission for general distribution. In 
two cities of the state clubs are entirely 
supporting free public libraries. The 
federation has six traveling reference 
libraries in circulation, each accom- 
panied with study outlines and some 
with portfolios of photographs. These 
have proved very popular. One-course 
is upon Wisconsin history and is in con- 
stant demand. 

The Nineteenth century club of Dev- 

il’s Lake, Dak., sent statements of the 
need of a public library, and their de- 
sire to establish one, to each club in 
the National federation, asking for one 
book from each club. To this request 
the generous answer of I500v. was re- 
ceived. The library was started and has 
flourished ever since under the support- 
ing care of the club. Another club is 
now making the same appeal and is 
said to be meeting with the same suc- 
cess. ; 
The women of Texas report 41 li- 
brary associations formed by the 53 
clubs of their federation; three of these 
only are free public libraries. A strong 
effort is now being made for a state li- 
brary commission. 

Were there time, these reports could 
be duplicated many times, for club 
women everywhere are enthusiastically 
advocating the cause of the public and 
traveling library. Into all of the out- 
of-way corners of our land, to mining 
towns, lumbercamps, and isolated farm- 
ing communities; to mills, factories, 
and social settlements are the clubs 
holding out a helping hand in this en- 
lightening and uplifting movement. 

It may not be amiss here to speak of 
the work of the Aberdeen association 
of Canada, which is engaged in collect- 
ing books and periodicals to be sent to 
the settlers in remote districts of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Such a generous re- 
sponse was received to the first appeal 
that the question of postage became a 


‘serious one; but now all matter sent by 


the association is free of postage, and 
immense quantities Of literature are 
collected in Great Britain and Canada, 
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and forwarded to these outlying. dis- 
tricts. 

In most of the 17 states of our Re- 
public, which have established a state 
commission, it is to the efforts of the 
Women’s clubs that in a large measure 
is accorded the successful outcome. 

Our own State federation of clubs 
has not been behind in the efforts 
being made. They have now in the 
neighborhood of 100 libraries in the 
field, owing to the work and interest of 
the Women’s clubs along this line. Our 
library law is very liberal, and when 
that is supplemented by the measure 
for which we are now laboring, we hope 
for great results. To that end the Fed- 
eration library committee is working, 
in connection with this association, the 
Farmers’ institute, and State teachers’ 
association, by putting forth every ef- 
fort to secure the passage of this bill. 
In the meantime they are continuing to 
extend the traveling library system. 
Arrangements are being made whereby 
the State library school at Champaign 
may be the central point from which to 
send out these collections. 

The library with which I have the 
most intimate acquaintance, the With- 
er’s library of Bloomington, is the out- 
growth of the efforts of two women, 
who more than 40 years ago, filled with 
this same desire for library privileges, 
organized the Ladies’ library associa- 
tion and established the Ladies’ library, 
which this association conducted for 10 
years, when it was merged into the 
Bloomington library association. 

The work begun by these few women 
was carried on until 1896, when it be- 
came a public library, by these and 
other women, aided by a few public- 
spirited men. The site of the beauti- 
ful library building erected in 1887-88 
was given by a woman, and women 
raised by a canvass of the town and by 
other means the money which made it 
possible. The Women’s clubs of the 
city gave many of the windows, fur- 
nishings, and books, until the com- 
pleted work stands today a monument 
to woman’s energy and devotion. 

Reports from every part of the state 


indicate a strong desire for permanent 
libraries in many of our smaller towns, 
and a lively interest everywhere in the 
bill for a state commission. 

The women all over the common- 
wealth are alive to the interests of the 
community in this regard, and are not 
sparing efforts to secure this coveted 
legislation. 

We hope that Illinois will rise to her 
high opportunity, and will enroll her- 
self alongside her sister states in this 
campaign for the education of her peo- 
ple. And Longfellow’s words in honor 
of that great woman, Florence Night- 
ingale, seem not inappropriate in clos- 
ing: 

A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 


A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Miss Milner: Is there any systematic 
work that the State library association 
can do in regard to this commission 
bill? After leaving the association, we 
usually feel in the dark in regard to 
what is to be begun or what can be 
done. 

Mrs Kimball: Write or talk to rep- 
resentatives of your district. Women’s 
clubs usually do this. 

Mrs Kimball said that she had sug- 
gested to the Women’s clubs at Spring- 
field that they do all in their power to 
push the bill, but the clubs replied that 
they always made it a point to keep out 
of politics. 

Miss Ahern: I indorse what Mrs 
Kimball has just said. The represen- 
tatives at Springfield are more open to 
influence from the people of their dis- 
tricts than from the people at the capi- 
tal. They are apt to think there is 
something personal in it if approached 
by people outside their own district. 

Miss Sharp: The bill as circulated by 
the State teachers’ association Women’s 
clubs, and the Library association, are 
identical, but the people do not realize 
it. The Farmers’ institute bill is a 
confliction, but will the committee at 
Springfield know this? There may be 


danger that if one bill passes the rest 


will be thrown out. 
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Mr Willcox replied that the commit- 
tees at Springfield had not yet been ap- 
pointed, and that nothing would be 
done until these had been appointed. 

Miss Sharp said that one bill was 
what was wanted, and feared it would 
be too late to get anything if there was 
delay. 

A long discussion followed as to 
some means of combining and compro- 
mising so as to have one distinct bill. 
It was suggested that the traveling li- 
braries should be left in the hands of 
the Farmers’ institute if it seemed the 
state could be better served in this way. 

The meeting adjourned without any- 
thing definite being decided or agreed 
upon. The general opinion seemed to 
be that matters would have to stand as 
they are, each one doing all he could 
to influence the representative from his 
district. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the subject of Library administration. 


Co-operative cataloging 


C. W. Andrews, of the John Crerar 
library of Chicago, was unable to be 
present, but he sent a paper on the 
coéperative cataloging scheme which 
now only needs the necessary number 
of subscribers before becoming a real- 
ity. Mr Andrews expressed his regret 
that the scheme has not been accepted 
as generally asthe committee had been 
led to expect from the enthusiastic re- 
ception of its outline at Montreal last 
June. About 50 replies, nearly all fa- 
vorable to the circulars sent out, have 
been received, which is a little more 
than half the support necessary. 

A copy of the circular was read 
which briefly is as follows: 

The Library of Congress proposes catalog- 
ing all copyrighted American books, beginning 
with Ig01. The publishing board of the A.L.A. 
will buy the cards of the Library of Congress 
and sell them to subscribers, charging only 
enough to cover all expenses, which will vary 
from 3 to 5 cents a title, according to the num- 
ber of titles subscribed for. Duplicate titles 
ordered at the same time as the original order 
can be obtained at % cent apiece. If ordered 
later the charge will be the same as if for an 
original order. 


The advantages,in Mr Andrew’s esti- 
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mation, are economy, considering the 
high grade of work, fullness of entry 
and amount of analysis, and the in- 
clusion of the cards; the fact that these 
cards are printed instead of written 
giving greater legibility, uniformity, 
absolute fidelity in copies, greater care 
necessarily taken in preparation, and 
the possibility of obtaining as many 
copies as are wanted at a slight addi- 
tional cost. He then showed in how 
many different ways these extra cards 
are used in the Crerar library, e. g., 
continuation list, binding list, period- 
ical list, in making up bulletins, official 
catalog, etc. 

Mr Andrews did not contemplate that 
any catalogers would lose their positions 
through this new method, for the books 
must still be examined and subject 
headings assigned, all books preceding 
1g01 must still be cataloged, and analyt- 
ical work can be extended. In other 
words, the effect of this plan will not be 
to deprive catalogers of their work, but 
to substitute. more of the intellectual 
for the mechanical, putting preparation 
of bulletins, class lists, etc., in place of 
copying of the title-page. 

But on the other hand, the small li- 
braries receiving only 200 books a 
year, Mr Andrews thought, would prob- 
ably be outside the profitable field of 
the movement, while those receiving 
500 or less, if largely nonfiction, should 
be within it. The paper closed by say- 
ing that if this succeeded the prospects 
were bright for treating foreign works 
in the same way. 

Next was a paper on: 


Proper distribution of labor in a small library 
Evva L. Moore, Scoville institute, Oak Pak, III. 
In many of our small libraries there 

is no distribution of labor, either proper 

orimproper. For the work of all the 
different departments, which in a large 
library is divided among many, is com- 
bined under the supervision of one per- 
son. In fact it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say, that often all the work of 
the different departments is done by 
one person, and that one, the librarian. 

The librarian, more often unassisted 
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than otherwise, or at most with but one 
helper, and this one of little training, 
is expected to combine in her one per- 
son the capabilities of many. She must 
be the reference librarian; must super- 
vise the circulation, or actually give 
out and take in books; must havecharge 
of the information desk, ready to deal 
out upon demand the wisdom (?) hid- 
den between book covers; and, finally, 
she must be willing and able to answer 
all questions, and, even more, she must 
be quick to catch the ideas of others 
and be suggestive over them. 

If things are to go at all smoothly, 
she must be in several different places 
at one and the same time, notwithstand- 
ing the laws of natural philosophy. 

Even in a small library a certain di- 
vision of the labor should be made. 

The librarian should spend the morn- 
ing hours in meeting her assistants for 
classwork, in balancing her accounts, 
attending to the mail, club work, book 
lists, running down a subject, preparing 
for her school visits, revising the cata- 
loging, with a glance, necessarily a 
fleeting one, at the periodicals brought 
in with the morning’s mail. 

The forepart of several afternoons 
per month should be given up to visit- 
ing schools and clubs. The latter part 
of every afternoon’she should devote 
to the general public, teachers and chil- 
dren, tactfully assisting in the selection 
of books and the guiding of reading. 

Teachers and pupils should be noti- 
fied as to what time is reserved for them, 
and ladies and others calling for spe- 
cial purposes should be requested to 
come at other times; and they will soon 
learn to do so, at least after waiting 
some time in the midst of the melée 
which is usual after school hours. 

Even inthe small library the librarian 
should not attend regularly to the triv- 
ial routine work, to the mechanical, to 
matters of detail. 

These may be turned over to an at- 
tendant, and it may well be the desk 
attendant; for her there are many odd 
moments when the time may be utilized 
for keeping and taking statistics of cir- 
culation, checking up periodicals, send- 
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ing fine and reserve notices, filing reg- 
istration records, etc. 

As this attendant comes most in 
contact with the books she properly 
may have the binding in charge, under 
the supervision of the librarian. 

In a library of this kind the catalog- 
ing, shelf-listing, all clerical and tech- 
nical work, should be done in the sim- 
plest forms possible; simplicity and 
accuracy should be the watchwords. 

During the busy months no work in 
arrears on the catalog or other records 
can be done. If the librarian is able 
to keep up with the work which each 
day brings her, she need feel no dis- 
couragement. 

Work which comes under the former 
head will of necessity be left to sum- 
mer months, or an extra assistant be 
employed for it. 

It is unnecessary to remark that there 
should be an even distribution of labor; 
no one department should be deficient 
in the necessary assistance to keep it 
working in the even, smooth, efficient 
way which will bring the best results. 

This is not easy of attainment, and, 
even after the work has been assigned, 
and responsibility as to certain work 
placed, there are times when a rush in © 
one department demands the service 
of catalogers and shelf-listers. In no 
other way may the public be served 
promptly and efficiently at the rush 
period. 

This is of great benefit to these “‘spe- 
cials,” as their ideas of the library work 
as a whole are broadened, and they are 
stimulated for their own work as they 
better appreciate its connection with 
the whole system. 

When it is deemed unwise to adopt 
the rotation system of work, this often 
takes its place, and, to a certain degree, 
has the advantages without the disad- 
vantages of that system. 

If an assistant is thoroughly equipped 
for her particular work, and is changed 
from time to time to other departments, 
is not the library the loser? Aside from 
lack of familiarity with the work on the 
part of the assistant, the public, always 
preferring the familiar, is compelled to 
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grow accustomed to a new face and a 
fresh personality, for, while there should 
be the same general courtesy from all 
attendants to all visitors, the personal 
element of assistant comes in strongly, 
and it is impossible to ignore the fact. 

Children, in particular, like to find 
the usual attendant, as was illustrated 
the other day by a little boy, when, not 
seeing the children’s librarian, he said 
to the desk attendant, The children’s 
room isn’t in, is it? 

As far as the librarian is concerned, I 
certainly believe in rotation; she, most 
ofall, should be familiar with the work 
as carried on in all the different depart- 
ments. 

If the children’s librarian is absent 
for a few days, it is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for her to find out things; assum- 
ing charge of the room, and breathing 
in its spirit and atmosphere, the direct 
and continued contact will throw upon 
the work much light. She will be bet- 
ter able to get the special attendant’s 
point of view, will better appreciate the 
difficulties, and will be more ready to 
see and to suggest improvements and 
ways of widening the scope of the work. 

The minor detail work of departments 
may be done by assistants in turn with- 
out loss of efficiency, but the responsi- 
bility should rest upon one. 

I do not mean that there should be 
extreme division of labor; such a state 
is prejudicial to the all-round develop- 
ment of the members of the force. One 
should prefer the cultivation of the in- 
telligence to mere manual dexterity, 
which will come later. 

The mechanical work, the drudgery, 
as it isso often called (labeling, pasting 
and shelving), is excellent discipline for 
the newest apprentice, and there is no 
better way of learning the contents of 
a library and the classification of books 
than this very handling of books. By 
impressing this fact upon those towhom 
falls the greatest part of this work, and 
by creating interest in making a clean, 
whole book out of a very much dis- 
mantled volume, this department will 
become one of the most popular in the 
library. 
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The librarian herself must feel and 
must create the feeling among her as- 
sistants that all the different parts of 
library work converge to one point; all 
are working toward this end—to supply 
the public with good reading and to 
raise the standard of its reading. 

The number of hours per day should 
never be more than eight, even for the 
librarian. The average number in the 
large libraries is seven, which is better. 
However, in our small libraries, where 
librarian and assistants have propor- 
tionally much more responsibility and 
work, the tendency is to work decidedly 
too long hours. Many librarians work 
1o and 11 hours in the library building, 
and do their reading, if any, in the wee 
small hours. 

The greatest strain in the library is 
at the point of contact with the people 
at the loan desk. Here belongs the 
best talent the library affords. No one 
person should give here more than 
three continuous hours of active work, 
endeavoring to supply suitable mental 
pabulum to an assorted public. 

After this length of time the average 
person is mentally and physically ex- 
hausted, the brain becomes completely 
addled, she can no longer take interest 
in books or people with their widely 
differing tastes. 

After the labor is distributed as evenly 
as possible, and to the best advantage, 
and the staff organized, the library 
must be most carefully administered. 
The librarian must have eternal vigi- 
lance to maintain the high standard of 
excellence which she has set for her 
staff and for herself. 

It is unnecessary to state that there 
should be but one head, and that she 
should insist firmly on promptness, reg- 
ularity, system, willingness to do what- 
ever is asked, accuracy, orderliness, 
neatness of appearance, faithful and 
strict attention to work during hours of 
duty, upon the part of her assistants: 

While discipline and rules are neces- 
sary, and while attention must be called 
to mistakes which occur so frequently 
in library work, as it involves so many 
details, right understanding and _ har- 
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mony can best be obtained by free dis- 
cussion between librarian and assistants 
at the staff meetings, and the benefit of 
this is mutual. 

The librarian, in her general over- 
sight, should be quick to perceive 
where there is the greatest pressure, and 
lend herself to that department for the 
time being, making her presence felt 
not only by her helping hands, but by 
her reassuring and calm spirit. 

While it is quite necessary to have 
business methods, the library is not a 
business office, but a center of public 
happiness and of public education, and 
the life ofthe staff should bea happyone. 

The librarian who has a spirit of help- 
fulness and cheerfulness will affect the 
whole atmosphere of her library, and 
this spirit will be felt by others imme- 
diately upon entering the room. 

A good staff motto may be these 
words from William Morris: 

Art is the expression of man’s joy in his work, 
The curse of the world is joyless labor. 

{In the discussion which foilowed, 
Miss Bennett, of Mattoon public library, 
said that in consenting to speak she 
felt that her library met the require- 
ments in one respect, and that was in 
being small. Sheexpected to profit by 
Miss Moore’s paper in starting a train- 
ing class. Before Miss Bennett took 
charge there had been three assistants 
at the Mattoon library, but Miss Ben- 
nett and the first assistant decided they 
would rather do all the work and have 
larger salaries, with the consequence 
Miss Bennett is afraid of overworking 
her assistant, and the board is afraid of 
overworking Miss Bennett. She said 
when she started out she decided to 
teach her assistant all she knew; but as 
her assistant is to stay only for a year 
she decided not to commence on cata- 
loging, but to keep that in her own 
hands. She then asked Miss Moore if 
the members of her apprentice class 
gave their time for nothing. 

Miss Moore: The class covers nine 
months, and in addition to the four 
hours a day which they give to the li- 
brary, they all give one full month at 
the end of the course. 
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Miss Wales questioned the willing- 
ness of apprentices to give so much 
time for nothing. Her first class ob- 
jected to giving six hours a day, but by 
reducing it to 24 hours a week the ap- 
plicants liked it better. 

Mr Willcox asked what was to be- 
come of all these students. 

Miss Wales: They will get something 
out of it so that they will feel repaid. 

Miss Durham: When do you find 
time for this class? 

Miss Moore: At 8.15 tog inthe morn- 
ing. 

Miss Durham asked what the require- 
ments for admission to the class were. 

Miss Moore: High school graduates 
or their equivalents. 

Mr Willcox said that in the Peoria 
public library apprentices were taken 
in from onetotwomonths. They were 
told to browse around, keep their eyes 
open, and learn all that they could. At 
the end of that time he knew pretty 
well what they could do, and if they 
proved efficient he could call upon them 
when he wanted new assistants. 

Mrs Henderson, who was to lead a 
discussion on the Reorganization of an 
old library, failed to respond. 

Zella F. Adams, of Evanston, told 
how librarians too busy to get away 
from home, or for financial reasons un- 
able to attend one of the library schools 
or training classes, could get the nec- 
essary information which they needed 
for the better administration of their li- 
braries Her address was as follows: 


Organization by correspondence 
Zella F. Adams, Evanston, IIl, 


There are many ways in which we 
may obtain knowledge, but there is no 
royal road to its acquisition. In what- 
ever path we elect to travel we shall 
find that persistent effort and tireless 
energy will be required of us if we would 
reach the goal. 

The correspondence method of in- 
struction offers no primrose path to 
glory, but to those.who are willing to 
devote time and thought to their work 
it gives the assurance of ultimate suc- 
cess. The mastery of such a course 
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develops in a high degree the powers 
of reason, judgment, and independent 
thought, and is, therefore, a most ex- 
cellent preparation for those who are 
fitting themselves to fill positions of 
responsibility. 

In arranging lessons for correspond- 
ence teaching, it must be borne in mind 
that the best educational results are al- 
ways obtained by proceeding from the 
simple to the complex; and the whole 
secret of success lies in so carefully 
grading the course of study that the 
learner will experience no greater diffi- 
culty with the final lesson than was 
found with the first. 

A librarian who has not had the ad- 
vantage of technical training, but who 
is, nevertheless, ambitious to use mod- 
ern methods and do the work that others 
are doing, needs help and encourage- 
ment. In the midst of the round of 
duties which each day brings, it seems 
an almost hopeless undertaking tostudy 
methods and plan a system, alone and 
unaided. A little advice and assistance, 
however, would make the way plain. 

To begin with, we must know some- 
thing of the tools with which we are to 
work, and the first step is to provide the 
needed supplies and reference books. 

It is not a wise plan to attempt at 
once the reconstruction of the system 
in the library. It is better to gain first 
a comprehensive view of the whole work 
to be accomplished, and an idea of the 
relation and interdependence of the 
parts, by selecting a limited number of 
books representing the various classes, 
and putting these through the succes- 
sive stages of preparation which they 
would undergo in a well-regulated li- 
brary. Practice in library handwriting 
should begin as early as possible and 
should continue throughout the work, 
as time is a very essential factor in ac- 
quiring a firm and uniform style. 

In the first lessons, authors and books 
presenting the fewest possible difficul- 
ties must be chosen. More difficult 
work may be attempted as proficiency 
is acquired. In taking up the study of 
the different classes the following has 
proved to be a very satisfactory order: 
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Fiction Science 
Biography, Indi- Philology 

vidual Sociology 
Biography, Col- _ Religion 

lected Philosophy 
Literature General works 
Historyandtravel Reference books 
Fine arts Special collections 


Useful arts 

This order reverses, in some measure, 
that of the Decimal classification, but 
it has the advantage of enabling the 
student to handle first the classes with 
which he is most familiar, and which 
offer little or no difficulty in the assign- 
ment of class numbers. 

The use of the Cutter number table, 
and the making of the fiction shelf list 
are among the first things to be learned. 
After these the accession book and the 
manner of entering the various items 
describing each volume may be con- 
sidered. From this it isan easy step to 
the making of simple author and title 
cards for the catalog; and in a compar- 
atively short time a definite amount of 
information respecting the three im- 
portant library records is obtained. 

The mechanical preparation of books 
for the shelves and the charging sys- 
tem receive attention next. Following 
this work the classes other than fiction 
are studied an@ the variations peculiar 
to each are noted. Biography intro- 
duces the form of the simple subject 
card for the catalog, and subject cards 
for other classes follow in natural se- 
quence. Aswe proceed, still other forms 
of cards must be explained—reference 
cards, series, editor, andtranslator cards, 
and the analyticals which are so very 
helpful. 

Among the groups demanding most 
careful consideration may be named— 
periodicals, cyclopedias, government 
and society publications, maps, photo- 
graphs, pamphlets, clippings, and sepa- 
rate collections. 

If, now, the librarian adds a knowl- 
edge of order routine and bindery 
records, and understands the making of 
bulletins and finding lists, he may con- 
sider himself fairly well equipped for 
the work before him. From time to 
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time various questions will arise, but a 
careful study of the magazines and other 
publications devoted to library interests 
will generally enable him to find the 
best solution to his problems. 

Instruction in library science as given 
by correspondence is no longer in the 
experimental stage. During the short 
period in which it has been offered, li- 
braries in a dozen or more states have 
availed themselves of its benefits, and 
numbers of letters expressing the full- 
est appreciation of its practical value 
have been received. 

In some cases librarians have had the 
good fortune to be able to employ the 
services of a trained organizer, but have 
found it difficult to continue the work 
without further instruction. In other 
cases the records have been of the most 
primitive sort—consisting merely of a 
brief list of books—and the librarian 
has had everything to learn and every- 
thing to do. In every case, however, 
results have been all one could wish. 

The course is so simply arranged that 
no one need fear to undertake it. And 
there is no reason why the form of ad- 
ministration in the smallest library in 
the state should not be quite as satisfac- 
tory as that in the largest. 

The next was a paper.on: 

Reserve force in a small public library 

Anna E, Felt, Trustee Galena (I1l.) public library 

The strength of an institution, like 
the strength of an individual, depends 
largely upon the reserve force, avail- 
able when necessary. 

With a public library this is particu- 
larly true. The public library is not a 
charitable institution, but a business 
house established by the public for its 
own use and convenience, and that 
public library only can be really suc- 
cessful to the fullest extent of the term 
when it is conducted according to pres- 
ent-day business methods, the great- 
est care being taken to guard the weak- 
est facts wherever they may exist. 

When a library has but one book on 
a given subject, anda patron draws that 
book for home use, keeping it two 
weeks and renewing it at the expira- 
tion of that time, the library may be 
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said to be bankrupt, so far as that sub- 
ject is concerned, until the book is re- 
turned to its place on the shelves. 

This illustration holds true for each 
division of the library—officers, work- 
ers, property or equipment. 

Every public library should be sus- 
tained by a harmonious board of di- 
rectors, each one of whom is ready and 
willing to act promptly as occasion re- 
quires. Every library, however small, 
should have an efficient staff of work- 
ers composed of one or more librarians, 
with assistant and substitute librarians. 

It has been said, given unlimited 
power, any human being will develop 
into a tyrant. If this be so, a public 
library is no place for tyrants, hence 
this class of persons should not be en- 
couraged to flourish within its domain. 

Be this as it may, with all the ills to 
which flesh is heir, added to the mis- 
fortunes which lie in wait for the most 
unsuspecting, such as an_ innocent 
orange peel on the crossing, an icy 
pavement, or a falling timber or wall, 
what naturally becomes of the public 
library, founded by the people and for 
the people, when it chances to be the 
librarian who falls a victim to one of 
these causes of misfortune. One an- 
swer alone tells the sad story, the li- 
brary is bankrupt for want of its one 
helper. 

Many persons hold the opinion that 
each public library should have a study 
class open to all who wish to learn 
modern library science, thus enabling 
the young people especially to use the 
library more intelligently, and giving 
them an opportunity to discover latent 
talent for library work which otherwise 
might remain dormant. This plan 
would also furnish workers for the li- 
brary whenever extra work was under- 
taken or extra workers were needed. 

In the Galena library, which I have 
the honor to represent, we have 5000v. 
and keep the library open from one 
o'clock at noon until half-past eight in 
the evening. We have five persons 
who can be called upon for library 
work whenever needed. 

In the smaller towns the library tax 
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is not sufficient to warrant the payment 
of large salaries, hence oftentimes re- 
course must be had in selecting helpers 
from the leisure class, who are not en- 
tirely dependent upon their salaries, 
but who prefer to do something definite 
with their time rather than simply drift 
through life. Itis very easy, therefore, 
to have any number of substitutes with 
a small expenditure of the library funds. 
But where so many are anxious to as- 
sist in the work of the library, the 
greatest care should be exercised in 
the selection of permanent helpers. 
Modern library methods demand skilled 
workers, persons with more than one 
idea, those who will keep abreast of 
the times, will be always up to date, and 
ready not only to accept new ideas, but 
to invent them whenever necessary. As 
the librarians are the connecting links 
between the library and the public, it 
is of vital importance that not only a 
great deal of reserve strength and force 
be bound up in the library staff, but 
that just the right kind of force and 
strength be available. 

The salary of each member of the li- 
brary staff should be as generous as the 
annual library appropriation of funds 
will allow. In cases of sickness or 
temporary inability to give the accus- 
tomed service the law governing the 
pay of the substitute librarian should 
be similar to that in force in our public 
schools. Each case of prolonged ab- 
sence from work for whatever cause 
should be acted upon by the board in 
open meeting at the suggestion of the 
committee on salaries. 

The members of the library staff 
should be so treated at all times as to 
enable them to do their very best for 
the library. They should be allowed a 
four weeks’ vacation each year with 
salary, and all Sunday work should be 
given to the substitutes. The libra- 
rians should be given free reign to em- 
ploy new methods in their work, should 
not be allowed to develop into ma- 
chines nor bound down by custom. 
Substitutes should be willing to work 
without salary until thoroughly pro- 
ficient in their work. In our Galena 


library, when we need a new substitute 
we insert an advertisement in the daily 
papers for a week or ten days. The 
merits of each applicant are thor- 
oughly weighed by the committee be- 
fore any name is brought to the atten- 
tion of the board. 

The public library should be able to 
inspire the greatest confidence among 
its patrons, proving in every way pos- 
sible its ability to aid in practical and 
scientific undertakings as well as in lit- 
erary research. The mass of really 
useful information contained in the 
books issued by the government should 
be cataloged and unraveled, so that the 
true worth of these volumes would be 
better appreciated. The greatest care 
should be taken of pamphlets, espe- 
cially those of local interest. It has 
been said that every book or pamphlet 
is of interest to some one or it never 
would have been written, and that any 
pamphlet which you would care to see 
in print 50 years hence should be care- 
fully preserved. 

The library should be able to supply 
the needs—yes, even the wants—of an 
exacting public. Therefore the books 
should be wisely selected according to 
the,tastes of the community for whose 
use they are intended. The large de- 
mand for fiction is to be deeply de- 
plored, but the causes and remedies are 
as various as the sands of the sea. A 
writer upon the subject of Public li- 
braries in the January number of the 
World’s work seems confident he or 
she has found the source of the trouble, 
for after giving the large fiction per- 
centage in different libraries the writer 
says: 

In some cases the law, but in all cases the 
administration, is responsible for these bad re- 
sults. 

I know of one library board and li- 
brary staff which has worked hard and 
diligently to reduce the fiction per- 
centage, but with results not worthy of 
mention. However, we have met with 
great success in many ways by having 
open shelves. We find the patrons are 
extending their knowledge of authors 
and subjects by browsing among the 
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shelves and tasting here and there of 
various styles and themes. As every 
community is interested in some spe- 
cial subject or line of work, diligent 
care should be exerted in leading the 
patrons from fiction along these paths, 
so that by degrees the class books will 
be more thoroughly studied. 

Last, but by no means least, the ideal 
public library should be installed in its 
own building, planned and constructed 
from foundation to chimney according 
to the latest designs of library archi- 
tecture and suited to the town in which 
it is situated. The building should con- 
tain large, well-lighted reading-rooms, 
stack-rooms accessible to all, children’s 
rooms, special study class-rooms for 
the use of teachers and their special 
classes, rooms for Woman’s clubs, a 
small hall for semiprivate lectures and 
concerts, a room for a local museum, 
i. e., for articles of value to the com- 
munity, and perhaps a gymnasium for 
the boys. Thus it will be seen that the 
reserve force in a public library covers 
and extends to all the interests of the 
library, and that whatever will add 
strength or symmetry to any part of the 
institution should be carefully sought 
out and guarded. . 

In conclusion I think you will agree 
with me when I say that any public li- 
brary thus equipped, with a board of 
directors interested in their work, an 
active, sympathetic, competent staff of 
librarians, an ever-increasing number of 
carefully selected volumes housed ina 
modern library building, this public li- 
brary will stand like abeacon light shed- 
ding its beams into the darkest corners, 
and thus bringing happiness and cheer 
to the lowliest citizen in the most ob- 
scure part of the town or village in 
which the library is located. 

Miss Wales doubted the advisability 
of having a gymnasium in the library. 
Her difficulty was in preventing the li- 
brary being turned into a gymnasium 
by the boys. 

Miss Felt: In planning our new build- 
ing a gymnasium seemed to us a good 
means of getting and holding the boys. 
We certainly hope to have one. 
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Miss Moore: We did have one in the 
third story of our building, but it has 
been closed for the past few months 
because of the noise the boys made 
going up and down stairs. Perhaps in 
the basement of the building it might 
be different. 

Miss Durham: I find it impracticable 
to have one. How did Miss Felt man- 
age her training class? 

Miss Felt: There is only one who 
comes in and studies with the librarian. 
She can be called upon when needed. 

Miss Durham: I suppose you might 
make it a sort of Tom Sawyer affair. 

Upon this Miss Felt told a story of a 
boy in her time whose duty it was to fill 
the woodbox and lead the horse to 
water, both of which he hated to do. So 
he told the other boys in the town that 
if they would fill the woodbox they 
might lead the horse to water. 

Miss Durham said she had difficulty 
in getting the applicants to work for 
nothing. 

Miss Felt told of an instance when 
their librarian, going to her morning’s 
work, slipped and fell onan orange peel, 
spraining her ankle. At a meeting of 
the trustees they decided that because 
she was on her way to the library she 
was practically in the employ of the li- 
brary, and therefore, being hurt while in 
the employ of the library, it was their 
duty as trustees not only to pay her 
salary, but to pay all her doctor’s bills 
as well. - 

Miss Simpson asked if apprentice- 
help could be depended upon at the 
particular time it was wanted. 

Miss Felt said they had no difficulty. 
The trained assistants often came and 
offered to stay and allow the librarian 
to go out. 

Mr Willcox: What is the advisability 
of keeping in the reading-room Puck 
and Judge? Is it not wiser to give 
them something better? They are read 
chiefly by boys. We withdrew them at 
the Peoria public library. What is the 
opinion of the association? 

Miss Clarke of Evanston agreed with 
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Mr Willcox, and stated that the order 
of the room is better and its influence 
on the boy’s life better. 

Miss Felt said that the directors of 
her library objected to it. The boy 
should be taught patriotism and respect 
for their legislators, which these maga- 
zines fail to inculcate. 

Miss Parham of Bloomington said 
they took Puck and Life. She thought 
the children’s room different from the 
grown-up room, and they failed to see 
the objectionable features in these two. 
Judge, she considered coarse. 

Mrs Resor thought Puck not as ob- 
jectionable as Judge. One of the di- 
rectors of her library had grown up with 
Puck and would not know what to do 
without it. 

Miss Wales: The cartoons convey a 
great deal of political history. Boys 
learn a great deal of the politics of the 
day from them. It seems to me the 
difficulty is that the printed matter can 
not be eliminated. 

Miss Ahern: Why should a library 
have one paper and not the other? 
There is no essential difference in the 
quality. Both are strenuous—one re- 
publican and onedemocratic. A library 
that is public property should have both 
or neither. 

Miss Parham of Bloomington said 
she had been dealing with Puck for 
several years and had not discovered 
its politics. 

The board of the Oak Park library 
had considered the point and decided 
if they had one they ought to have both. 

Mr Vandervoort, trustee of the Peoria 
public library, was not present to give 
the address for which he was down— 
The duty of the trustee to the library. 

Mrs Evans, the A. L. A. representa- 
tive for Illinois, made some announce- 
ments in regard to the meeting at Wau- 
kesha and a plea for Illinois librarians 
to attend. 

Mr Faxon, secretary of the A. L. A., 
followed with some remarks on the ad- 
vantages to be derived by attending the 
meeting of the A. L.A. He had just 
come from Waukesha and seemed much 
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pleased with the attractiveness of the 
hotel, which is large enough to accom- 
modate all. 

The rates will be $2.25 for a double 
room and $2.50 fora single room. As 
the meetings are all to be held in the 
hotel, there will be no difficulty in get- 
ting back and forth, as is sometimes ex- 
perienced. He impressed the fact that 
this is to be a western meeting, and that 
it was the duty of the west to have as 
large an attendance as possible. He 
thought that next year it would be at 
the Atlantic coast, and in 1903 there 
was a possibility of going to California, 
and as the meeting this year is to be 
close at hand all should take advantage 
of it. 

The post conference trip has not yet 
been decided on, but a trip down the 
Mississippi seems the most attractive 
at present. 

Miss Ahern: I would like to an- 
nounce that the National educational 
association meets this year at Detroit, 
in July. The sessions of the library 
section of this meeting have been set 
for July 11 and 12,so that the librarians 
can attend. As secretary I extend a 
cordial invitation to all teachers and 
librarians to be present at these meet- 
ings. 

Miss Ahern, for the committee on 
nomination of officers for the ensuing 
year, then presented the following 
names: President, A. H. Hopkins, John 
Crerar library; first vice-president, Anna 
E. Felt, Galena public library; second 
vice-president, Mrs C. F. Kimball, 
Withers library, Bloomington; secre- 
tary, Eleanor Roper, John Crerar li- 
brary; treasurer, Anna Hoover, Public 
library, Galesburg. Signed by the com- 
mittee. 

On motion the secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for these 
names, and they were declared elected. 

Friday evening the members of the 
association and the people of Lincoln 
had the privilege of listening to the 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. 
Previous to his address, the committee 
on resolutions reported in substance as 
follows: 
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Resolved, That the Illinois state library as- 
sociation, for itself and in the name of the pub- 
lic libraries of our state, extends to-Mr Carnegie 
grateful recognition and hearty thanks for an 
appreciation of the value of free public libra- 
ries, manifested by him in gifts unparalleled 
for munificence in the history of Iilinois, and, 
taken with similar gifts to many libraries in 
other states, unparalleled in the history of the 
world; be it further 

Resolved, That Mr Carnegie is hereby made 
an honorary member of the Illinois State li- 
brary association. 

Whereas, House bill no. 237, now before our 
Illinois state legislature, the object of which 1s 
“to create a state board of library commission- 
ers, whose duty it shall be to provide traveling 
libraries for the rural districts of the state and 
to promote the efficiency of free public libra- 
ries,” was unanimously approved by the IIlinois 
State library association two years ago, and 
since then has been with like unanimity in- 
dorsed by the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
clubs and also by the State teachers’ associa- 
tion; now, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the Illinois State library 
association, in annual meeting assembled, do 
hereby reaffirm our sense of the urgent neces- 
sity for said bill,and once more recommend its 
passage by our state legislature, now in session 
in Springfield. 

Whereas, The Illinois State library associa- 
tion has been benefited by PuBLIC LIBRARIES, 
and is thereby greatly indebted to that period- 
ical; 

Resolved, That we, the members of this as- 
sociation, hereby adopt PuBLIC LIBRARIES as 
the official organ of the Illinois State library 
association. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the associa- 
tion are due and are hereby tendered to Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones for his scholarly and able 
address. 

In his address on Francis Parkman, 
the great American story-teller, Mr 
Jones said that America was stronger 
in its historical writers than in other 
lines. He said the historian must be a 
democrat, of the people; that an aris- 
tocrat was apt to be unreliable in his 
ideas and opinion. He gave a short 
résumé of Parkman’s life, telling how 
at an early age he expressed a desire 
to write the history of the Indians, and 
when quite young started out to the 
Rockies to live among them. While 
there he was overcome by sickness 
from which he never fully recovered. 
He went out a young, strong, healthy 
man, and returned broken. He used 
this as an illustration of the fact that 
trouble or discipline was necessary for 
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the tempering and strengthening of 
character. He showed how all through, 
in spite of his ill-health, he worked on, 
and for 50 years devoted himself to the 
work he had chosen. 

Mr Jones thought culture, money, 
and leisure necessary for the produc- 
tion of such poetry as Browning’s, and 
regretted that the rich men of the 
United States did not help genius more 
instead of pitying writers because of 
their inability to make money. He 
showed how France especially helped 
its destitute scholars, painters, students, 
etc., and used as an illustration Gene S. 
Millay. He told how Mr Gladstone 
had paid Matthew Arnold a handsome 
salary as inspector of schools that he 
might have more leisure for study and 
writing. He urged that the story of 
Abraham Lincoln be told and retold, 
that hope and encouragement might 
be given to the poor boy. Healsourged 
that the story of Francis Parkman be 
told, that the sons of rich men might 
know that there was work for them too. 

In closing, he made a few remarks in 
regard to the value of books in the edu- 
cation of youth. He said he had lis- 
tened with pleasure to the resolutions 
that were passed, and he wished to 
make one caution in regard to the gifts 
of Andrew Carnegie, which was that 
buildings are not all that is necessary 
to make a good library. All towns 
should have libraries, not as a luxury 
but as a necessity, and 500 books, well 
chosen, can change the life in any com- 
munity. He urged that books should 
be used and worn out, and he said, Woe 
unto that librarian who complains be- 
cause a book is lost. 

He was very much opposed to juve- 
nile literature as juvenile literature, and 
said what we want is literature. 

At the end he said he was so jealous 
of the democracy of Illinois as to want 
it to build its own buildings, and be 
responsible for its welfare. 

In the name of the association, Pres. 
Willcox thanked Rev. Jones for his able 
and most interesting address, and the 
association then adjourned sine die. 

ELEANOR Roper, Sec’y. 
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The New York University Library 


The northern extremity of Manhattan 
island is a strip of land hardly a mile 
wide, lying between the Hudson river 
and the Harlem, which at this point are 
nearly parallel. On the east bank of the 
Harlem are the great rounded knolls of 
Fordham heights, from which you can 
see the two rivers, the blue intervale 
below Fort Washington and in the dis- 
tance the granite walls of the Palisades. 


On the very edge of one of these hills 
is the stately new library of the New 
York university. Surrounding it on the 
side toward the river is the still vacant 
colonnade of the Hall of fame, while to 
the south, and further back on the cam- 
pus, are other buildings of the univer- 
sity group. The library, however, will 
continue to be the center of interest, 
architecturally, even when the entire 
plan is completed. 

The building, which is classical Re- 
naissance in style, was designed by 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, who 
have already to their credit so many 
distinguished successes in architecture 
of the more important sort. The pro- 
portions are very noble, and in entire 
harmony with the commanding charac- 
ter of the site. The outside walls are 
of Perth Amboy Roman brick, which 
gives a general tone of warm buff to 
the exterior. Combined with the brick 
are Medford granite and Indiana lime- 
stone. 

The main entrance is from the east 
front. Opposite the door is the broad 
marble stairway leading to the reading- 
room, while other stairways to the right 
and left of the entrance go down to the 
auditorium. The only ornament to the 
fine main stairway are four huge bronze 
torches supporting electric globes. 

These somewhat austere approaches 
make the warmth and color of the read- 
ing-room a surprise as well as a delight. 
In form it is circular, and open clear 
to the top of the dome, which is sup- 
ported by 16 massive columns of green 
Conemara marble. The color of these 
columns has been made the keynote of 
the decorative work, which was dune 


under the direction of Louis C. Tiffany 
of the Tiffany studios. The color 
scheme is green and gold, warmed by 
dashes of crimson in the stained glass. 
A band of glass mosaic encircles the 
room at the base of the dome. 

The structural iron of the balconies, 
with the floors of hammered glass; the 
sheet steel partitions between the dome 
and the rooms beyond, also forming the 
backs of the cases; the protruding gal- 
leries between the columns, the balcony 
galleries, as well as the facias and cor- 
nices, are all made to enhance the orna- 
mental features of this grand rotunda. 

The exhibit of the government of the 
United States at the Paris exposition 
was enclosed in an ornamental facade, 
the work of the brains and factory of the 
Winslow Bros. Co. of Chicago. These 
same artists in ornamental iron, collab- 
orating with the Library Bureau, have 
produced a home for thousands of vol- 
umes, and the beauty of the scheme, with 
fine workmanship, have produced just 
the effects sought by the architects, and 
the furniture leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of convenience and 
comfort, being in the best and latest 
designs. 

The main reading-room is a most 
attractive quarter. The wood is oak 
with a slight suggestion of green in 
the rather dark finish, to bring it into 
proper relation with the general color. 
The most striking feature of the furni- 
ture is the great circular reading table, 
large enough to seat a score or more of 
readers, with plenty of elbow room for 
all. Radiating from this central table 
are smaller tables for the less gregari- 
ous, while at intervals around the sides 
of the room and between the columns 
are the special cases for rare volumes 
and heavy folios. The large arm-chairs 
are very roomy and comfortable, as well 
as simple and excellent in design. 

Opening out of the reading-room on 
the main floor level and from the gal- 
leries are 18 seminar rooms, which are, 
in effect, smaller reading-rooms devoted 
to special departments of university 
work. This plan enables an instructor 
to give his students valuable assistance 
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in their library work without disturbing 
in any way the ordinary routine of the 
library. Adjoining each seminar room 
are the stack rooms belonging to its sub- 
ject, so arranged above and around it 
that there is no waste of space, while 
perfect convenience ot access is assured. 

Library Bureau steel stacks are used 
throughout the building. The capacity 
of the shelving already installed is 
250,000v., which will meet the needs of 
the library for many years to come. A 
noticeable feature of the stack plan is 
the utilization of the entire circular wall 
of the main reading-room for the stor- 
age of books. Even the doors leading 
to the stack rooms are themselves book- 
stacks, balanced, opening upon an axis, 
so that the effect is that of an unbroken 
wall of books from the floor to the base 
of the dome. Much of the warmth and 
cheerfulness of this room, which has al- 
ready been commented upon, is due to 
this arrangement. 

Around the base of the dome is shelv- 
ing for many thousands of volumes, 
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space which has not yet been assigned 
toanydepartment. Incase it should be- 
come desirable to still further increase 
the shelf room, this can be done to an 
almost unlimited extent by using the 
large auditorium below the reading- 
room for stacks. This room, which seats 
1500 persons, would give the library a 
total capacity of about 1,000,000v. 
The executive offices of the library 
are no less complete than the public 
rooms. To the left of the main stairs 
leading from the entrance to the read- 
ing-room is the office of Chancellor 
Henry M. McCracken, while to the right 
is the office of Belle Corwin, the libra- 
rian. The first of these offices is fur- 
nished in red mahogany, the second in 
white mahogany. Over the librarian’s 
room and the entrance are the two cat- 
aloging rooms. The card catalog cases 
are in the main reading-room to the 
right of the entrance; the distributing 
desk to the left of the entrance. It has 
telephone connections with the various 
seminar rooms and with the other work- 














A view of the balcony. 
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Delivery desk. 


ing parts of the building. Periodical 
and newspaper reading-rooms are on the 
gallery floor. The building also con- 
tains the offices of the registrar of the 
university and the faculty secretaries. 

The Hall of fame, which is in a way 
an accessory of this beautiful library 
building, has received wider notice in 
the public prints than the library itself. 
It is a colonnade about 506 feet long 
and almost semi-circular in shape, and 
built of Indiana limestone. The roof is 
of Spanish tile of a deep, richred. The 
floor is of Harvard brick laid and fin- 
ished in a way that brings out their beau- 
tiful red color. Into this floor panels 
of red marble to match the brick have 
been set with bronze letters sunk into 
them, marking the various divisions of 
the names of America’s greatest men. 
The colonnade will be used exclusively 
as a repository of the names and statues 
of eminent Americans. On the walls 


will be placed 150 panels, each about 
2x8 feet, for inscriptions. 

The statue, bust, or portrait of any 
person whose name is inscribed may be 
given a place either in the Hall of fame 
or in the museum below. This museum, 
consisting of a corridor and six large 
rooms splendidly lighted, is finally to be 
devoted wholly tomementos of the great 
Americans whose names:are inscribed 
in the colonnade above. The selection 
of names does not rest with the univer- 
sity, but with a competent board of 
judges chosen from all portions of the 
country. Temporarily the museum of 
the Hall of fame is utilized as a museum 
for some of the departments of the uni- 
versity. From this museum a network 
of passageways connects with the halls 
of languages and philosophy. 

The building of this library has been 
attended with special advantages from 
the technical as well as from the archi- 
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Seminar room. 


An entrance to the stack room. 
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Reading-room table. 














Reading table and art cases. 
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tectural side. As chairman of the build- 
ing committee Chancellor McCracken 
gave three years of his time to over- 
seeing the plans and ensuring the per- 
fect adaptation of the library building 
to the needs of the university, while 
Stanford White, who is an alumnus of 
the university, with the able assistance 
of his painstaking colleague, W. D. 
Crow, has given close personal super- 
vision to every part of the work. All 
has been made possible by the magnifi- 
cent generosity of that splendid woman, 
Helen Gould. 


American Library Association 
Outline of Waukesha Program, 1go1 
Wednesday, July 3, arrival date 


Evening, 8.30-10.00: Introductory session; Ad- 
dress of welcome and response. 


Thursday, July 4 
Morning, 9.00-12.00: Meeting of council; 12.30, 
Council’s annual breakfast. 

Afternoon, 2.30-6.00: Reunions of library asso- 
ciations (sectional, state, and local). 
Evening, 8.00-10.00: Public meeting; Presi- 
dent’s address. Papers--What may be 
done for libraries: 1) By the city; 2) By 

the state; 3) By the nation. 


Friday, July 5 

Morning, 10.00-12.30: General session. Reports 
of officers, committees, etc.; Miscella- 
neous business. 

Afternoon, 2.00-5.30: Simultaneous meetings. 
State librarians’ association, first session; 
Children’s librarians’ section, first session. 

Evening, 8.00-10.00: Simultaneous meetings. 
State Librarians’ association, second 
session; Reunions of Library schools’ 
alumni. 

Saturday, July 6 

Morning, 10.00-12.30: General session; Re- 
ports; Miscellaneous business; Special 
papers, etc. 

Afternoon, 2.00-5.30: Simultaneous meetings. 
Trustees’ section; College and Reference 
library section; Children’s librarian’s 
section, second session. 

Evening, 7.30-8.30: Committee meetings; 8.30, 
Program in charge of committee on en- 
tertainment. 


Sunday, July 7 
No sessions.* 





* Milwaukee is one hour by electric cars from Wauke- 
sha, and those in attendance will find much of interest 
there, especially at the new public library building. This 
is open daily, but on Sundays from 2 5 p. m. only. 
‘Madison. —Those desiring to have more than one day 
in Madison may desire to go there Saturday night and 
vo gua till Monday, returning with the party to Wau- 

esha 


Monday, July 8, Madison day 


Morning: Early breakfast, and start for Madi- 
son by train. 

Afternoon: At Madison. Papers—a) From the 
readers’ point of view; b) European and 
American library characteristics. 

Evening: At Waukesha, informal social. 

Tuesday, July 9 

Morning, 10.00-12.30: General session. Papers. 
Book copyright; Book importation; Trus- 
teeship of literature; Relation of pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and librarians. 

Afternoon, 2.00-5.30: Simultaneous meetings. 
Round table; The work of State library 
commissions, including Traveling libra- 
ries; Catalog section. 

Evening, 7.30: Council meeting; a) 8.00-8.30, 
b) 8.30-9.00, Cc) 9.00-9.30—Elementary in- 
stitute. 

Wednesday, July 10 

Morning, 10.00-12:30: Simultaneous meetings. 
Round tables, a) the work of State Libra- 
ries’ associations and Women’s clubs in 
advancing library interests; b) Profes- 
sional instruction in bibliography. 

Evening: Leave Waukesha for, a) Library in- 
spection tour; b) N. E. A. Library de- 
partment sessions at Detroit. 

Thursday, July 11, at Detroit 
Library department National educational as- 
sociation. 
First session at 3 p. m. 


Friday, July 12 
Second session N. E. A. department. 
Tuesday, July 16, at Waukesha 

Final adjournment. 

The committee on library schools 
was filled, and now consists of J. C, 
Dana, E. G. Browning, E. C. Doren, W. 
H. Brett, and Dr E. C. Richardson. 

The membership of the A. L. A. in 
good standing is 1027. 

F. W. Faxon, Sec’y. 


I have great pleasure in believing 
that the custom of giving away money 
during their lifetime (and there is noth- 
ing harder for most men to part with, 
except prejudice) is more common 
with Americans than with any other 
people. Itisa still greater pleasure to 
see that the favorite direction of their 
beneficence is toward the founding of 
colleges and libraries. My observa- 
tion has led me to believe that there is 
no country in which wealth is so sensi- 
ble of its obligations as our own.---/. R. 
Lowell, 
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News from the Field 
East 


L. V. Wakely has given $5000 to the 
public library of Southington, Conn. 


The age limit in the New Bedford 
( Mass.) public library has been lowered 
from 14 to 12 years. 


It is expected now that the mural 
paintings of the Boston public library 
will all be in place by the end of the 
year. 

Amherst college library will conduct 
a summer school of library economy, 
under the direction of W. I. Fletcher, 
July 15-August 16, Ig0I. 


The Salem ( Mass.) public library re- 
ports that last year fiction included 77.6 
per cent of the circulation, the smallest 
percentage in the history of the library. 


Elizabeth Avery, for several years li- 
brarian of the Lancaster (Mass.) public 
library, has resigned her position and 
will fit herself to enter the library school 
next fall. 

Harriet A. Adams, for 20 years libra- 
rian of Somerville (Mass.) public li- 
brary previous to 1893, died March 20, 
at her home in Somerville, at the age of 
70 years. 

Worcester ( Mass.) public library has 
started a system of popular lectures at 
the library on topics of present interest, 
and in connection therewith display the 
resources of the library on the subject. 


Robert C. Ingraham, librarian of the 
public library of New Bedford, Mass., 
since its establishment in 1852, died 
March 3, after a short illness, of typhoid 
pneumonia. He was 74 years of age. 


Col. E. H. Gilman, chairman of the 
New Hampshire library commission, 
died March 18 at his home in Exeter, 
N. H. Col. Gilman did much for the 
free libraries of New Hampshire. 


H. H. Rogers, of Fairhaven, Mass., 
has presented the waterworks of the 
town, valued at $125,000, to the Milli- 
cent library. This will insure to the 
library an income of $5000a year. This 
library was founded and endowed with 


$100,000 previously, as a memorial to 
the daughter of Mr Rogers. 


The annual report of the Massachu- 
setts library commission contains inter- 
esting information. 

There are 270 cities and towns which 
have libraries owned and controlled by 
the town and free for circulation to all 
the people; there are 36 towns in which 
the libraries are free, but in which the 
town as such is only partially in con- 
trol of the management; in 27 other 
towns the libraries are free, the town 
appropriates money for their support 
but is represented in the management; 
in 14 towns there are free public libra- 
ries which have no connection with the 
town, being maintained privately, and 
there are two towns which enjoy the 
free use of public libraries in neighbor- 
ing places. 

There are now only four towns in the 
entire state without free public libra- 
ries. These are Gay Head, Lakeville, 
New Marlboro and Norwell, and the 
total population of the four is less than 
4000. There are association libraries 
in two of these places. 


Central Atlantic 


Frank P. Hill, librarian of Newark, 
N. J., has been elected librarian of the 
Brooklyn public library. 


Congress failed to make an appro- 
priation for keeping open the Congres- 
sional library on Sunday. 


The Drexel institute library school 
will hold its entrance examinations 
hereafter in June instead of September. 


George F. Bowerman, B. L. S., New 
York ’95, has been appointed librarian 
of the Wilmington (Del.) institute free 
library. 


Wealthy New Yorkers have up to 
date contributed 17 of the sites neces- 
sary for the Carnegie branches of the 
public library. 


The normal school at New Paltz, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., will have a course in 
library economy added to its curricu- 
lum hereafter. 
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News from 


Andrew Carnegie, the patron saint of 
library boards, has gone to Europe to 
remain for seven months. He has 
given up his home at Fifty-first st., 
New York. 

The number of applications for posi- 
tions on file in the Congressional library 
is 1149. There are 230 positions all 
told in the library,and no vacancies at 
present. 

The library is now having all its 
printing and binding done in the main 
building. A complete printing and 
binding establishment, upon a_ small 
scale, has been established by the gov- 
ernment printing office in the library 
building, in charge of skilled empoyés 
and a competent foreman from the 
main office. The most approved ma- 
chinery, run by electric power, has 
been installed. 


Central 


The Cleveland public library moved 
into its temporary new quarters last 
month. . 


Merica Hoagland has been appointed 
State organizer by the Indiana library 
commission. 

Kansas City (Kan.) public library 
will receive about $6000 by the will of 
the late Mrs Sarah Richart. 


W.H.and J. H. Moore of Chicago, 
have given $30,000 to the village of 
Greene, N. Y., for a public library. 


Pres. Jas. K. Patterson, of State col- 
lege, Lexington, has set aside $50,000 
of his estate for a library at the college. 


The Ladies’ library association of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., received $3000 by 
the will of the late Mrs L. M. Palmer 
of that city. 

Martin A. Ryerson of Chicago has 
given $150,000 to Grand Rapids for the 
erection and furnishing of a public li- 
brary building. 

The report of the Newberry library of 
Chicagostatesthat 4060v. and 1207 pam- 
phlets were added last year. 126,612v. 
were consulted. 


MrsC.T. Gassett has given $10,000 for 
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the library building to Albion (Mich.) 
college, as a memorial to her daughter, 
Lottie T. Gassett. 

Four wealthy St Louis men have 
given $400,000 to lift the incumbrance 
on the block to be used for the new 
Carnegie library. 

The public library of Grand Haven, 
Mich., was totally destroyed by fire 
March 5. The loss is about $100,000, 
with $45,000 insurance. 

Dodge library of Dixon, IIl., was pre- 
sented with a valuable and extensive 
collection of books on the various de- 
partments of art by George C. Love- 
land. 

Bertha Marx, N. Y. ’98-’99, has been 
appointed librarian of the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) library, in place of Bertha E. 
Rambauer, resigned, and will begin her 
duties April 1. 


Thomas H. Williams,who was the first 
librarian of the public library of Minne- 
apolis, and who served for 20 years, un- 
til 1880, without pay, died in that city 
March 16, at the age of 87. 


C. H. Hackley, of Muskegon, Mich., 
has given $25,000 more to the Hackley 
library in that city to enlarge its pres- 
ent quarters. The library has already 
received $125,000 from Mr Hackley. 


A society has been organized in Cin- 
cinnati, made up of prominent people, 
to support and forward the new move- 
ment of the public library of that city 
in fitting up a department for the blind 
in the library. 


The St Paul (Minn.) public library 
will open another reading-room, the 
present quarters proving inadequate. 
The new room will be set aside for men, 
and the present reading-room will be 
given up to women. 


A most interesting library of 300v., 
contributed by famous people all over 
the world, with the autographs of most 
of these people, has been put in the 
rest rooms of the employés of the 
Cleveland Hardware Co. 

Cleveland public library gave extra- 
ordinary privileges to its borrowers to 
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compensate for the closing of the li- 
brary during the change into new quar- 
ters. Adults were allowed to draw five 
books and teachers seven books on their 
cards. 


The John Crerar library of Chicago 
is making an effort to secure a site on 
the lake front for their new building. 
As the lake front has been set aside for 
the use of the public, it required action 
by the city council and the state legis- 
lature. Both reported favorably on the 
proposition. 

The Cincinnati public library has 
opened a department and fitted a room 
for the blind. The library has had a 
gift of s00v.in raised type, and these 
will be put in circulation at once. Vol- 
untary readings by seeing people are 
given twice a week. 


The Cincinnati public library has 
placed in each of the 36 engine houses 
of the city a library of 20v. The cases 
containing the books will move at inter- 
vals from one engine house to another. 
There are six sets of books arranged in 
six circuits, the whole Firemen’s library 
thus containing 120 different books. 


Henry Raab, well known in educa- 
tional circles in Illinois, died at his 
home in Belleville, Ill., March 18. Mr 
Raab was librarian of the St Clair county 
library from 1860 to 1883, when the city 
assumed charge, making it the Belle- 
ville public library. Mr Raab was 
elected to the first board of directors,a 
position which he held till his death. 

West 

A traveling library bill has been 
signed by the governor of Idaho. 

Leadville, Col., has levied a tax of 
one mill for the support of a public 
library. 

The reading-rooms of the public li- 
brary of Salt Lake City, Utah, will be 
open hereafter on Sunday afternoon 
from one to six o’clock. 


South 


A public library has been opened at 
Norwood, Ga. 





Mrs K. C. Gardner, of Yazoo City, 
Miss., gave $1000 to the public library 
of that town. 


Mr Carnegie has given $20,000 more 
to the Carnegie library of Atlanta, Ga., 
thus making his gift up to date $145,000. 


Mrs Collis P. Huntington is to erect 
for Hampton institute, Hampton, Va., a 
new library building as a memorial to 
her late husband, who was a trustee of 
the school. 


Mrs Christian Schwartz, a wealthy 
widow of Natchez, Miss., has donated a 
$3000 Jot and will erect a $10,000 build- 
ing thereon for the Fisk library asso- 
ciation of Natchez. She will also give 
a $25,000 endowment provided the as- 
sociation will raise $10,000. $5000 of 
this sum is now on hand. 


Canada 


A meeting for completing the organ- 
ization of a library association will be 
held in Toronto, April 8 and g. It is 
proposed to name the organization 
the Ontario library association. James 
Bain of Toronto is president, and E. 
A. Hardy of Lindsay is secretary. 


Wanted—Position as bookbinder to 
a public library; would devote all or 
part time. Have had long experience 
in library and school work. Refer- 
ences. Correspondence invited. Ad- 
dress with full particulars, Binder, care 
Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


She was asked whether an edition of 
L’Aiglon had yet been secured for the 
library. What is it, she asked, is it a 
novel? How does the spelling begin— 
Leg—? She got no farther, for the in- 
quirer was not disposed to inform her 
of the importance of the Rostand play, 
the fact that English editions had al- 
ready been put out, which a library 
might be expected to have, and that 
the play had been dignified by a Weber 
& Field’s burlesque spelt according to 
the notion the erudite attendant had of 
the orthography of the original. 
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CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, -~ - New York. 





IN THEIR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OFFER 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PUBLIC, UNI- 
VERSITY, COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND CLUB 
LIBRARIES 





UR facilities for filling librarians’ orders are unequaled. We have 

an exceptionally large stock of the standard and popular Amer- 

ican books, receive all the newest books, both English and American, 

upon publication, and have direct and immediate access to all the best 

American publishers. We are thus enabled to supply promptly and com- 
pletely the lists desired by any library. 


We make a specialty of securing out-of-print books, both here and 
abroad, and of importing for libraries, duty free, standard and reference 
books in the best editions. Our prices will be found to be the lowest. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, wew vor. 
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Special List of New Books Ready for the Catalog. 


Eggleston, Edward. The transit of 
civilization from England to America in 
the 17th century. O.cl. (D. Appleton 
& Co., N. Y.) $1.50. 


“*Places the whole history of colonial life ina 


new and fascinatin light. ‘ 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


“One of the most important additions to 
American history made in recent years.” 
—New York Publishers’ Weekly. 


Gordon, Julien. Mrs Clyde: the story 
of a social career. D.cl. (D. Appleton 
& Co., N.Y.) $1.50. 


“It all makes a store of exceeding interest, 
with now and then some delicious moments.” 
—New York Herald. 


Westcott, Edward Noyes. David 
Harum. A story of American life; il- 
lustrated by B. West Clinedinst and 
with text drawings by C. D. Farrand. 
D.cl. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 


Hammerton, J. A. J. M. Barrie and 
his books. Biographical and critical 
studies. O.bds. por. (M.F. Mansfield 
& Co.,N. Y.) Igor. $2 net. 


Thomson, Clara Linklater. Samuel 
Richardson: A biographical and critical 
study. O.cl. (M.F. Mansfield & Co., 
N.Y.) Ig01. $1.25 net. 

The first biography since Mrs Bar- 
bauld’s in the last century. 


Worsfold, W. Basil, M. A. Egypt: 
yesterday and today. D.cl. Map. (M. 
F. Mansfield & Co., N. Y.) $1. 

A concise résumé of Egypt, past and 
present. The handbook far excellence. 


Holt, Emily. Encyclopedia of eti- 
quette: What to write, what to wear, 
what to do, what to say. A book of 
manners for everyday use. O. cl., ill. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., N.Y.) $2. 
“This book is of such excellent quality and 
comprehensive proportions that it may fairly be 
described as the last word on ‘manners for every- 
day use.’ There can be no good excuse to ac! 
lish another ‘Encyclopedia of etiquette’ in this 
country for the rest of the century.’ 
—Boston Journal. 


Lincoln, Abraham: His book. A fac- 
simile reproduction of Lincoln's note- 
book containing his views on negro 
equality. T. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
N.Y.) $1 net. 

“A wonderful example of facsimile printing 
and bookmaking. The lover of the odd and curi- 
ous in bookmaking will find this little bibelot a 
veritable gem.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


Railroad Stories. Cover design. S. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y.) 50 
cents, 

_A collection of thrilling railroad sto- 
ries selected from the best which have 
appeared during the past three years in 
McClure’s magazine. 


991.4 
Rs6 


B4l 


822.8 
Shal 


Robinson, Albert G. The Philippines: 
the war and the people. A record of 
personal observations and experiences. 
O.cl. (McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y 
$2. 
“In this narrative, with its discriminating and 
sympathetic touch, Mr Robinson seeks to bring 
before his reader the real Filipino—the man, 
his character, his manner of life, his necessities, 
his hopes.”’ —Philadelphia Record. 
Bellamy, Edward. The Dukeof Stock- 
bridge: a romance of Shays’ Rebellion. 
O. cl. ill. (Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y.) 
$1.50. 

Anextraordinary historical romance of West- 
ern Massachusetts in 1786. Intensely dramatic; 
with drollery and pathos; superb in style; stir- 
ring with the same human warmth that inspired 
Looking backward. 

“Beyond all our other historical romances,” 
says Mr W. D. Howells. 

Clews, Henry. The Wall Street point 
of view. D.cl., t por. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., N. Y.) $1.50. 

**A book that has created a profound impres- 
sion in New York, and is destined to influence 
thinking men all over the country.” 

—Chicago Times-Herald. 
Roberts, Charles G. D. The heart of 
the ancient wood. D. cl., ill. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., N. Y.) $1.50. 

**Poet and novelist, Mr Roberts is in this ro- 
mance of the forest the historian ofnature, which 
he has interpreted with unerring and sleepless 
fidelity, and to which he has imparted an irre- 
sistible human interest in the living, lovable, en- 
chanting child-woman, Miranda, whose spell is 
everywhere felt, and who will live long in remem- 
brance.” —Richard Henry Stoddard. 
McCutcheon, George Barr. Graustark. 
The story of a love behind a throne. D. 
cl. (H.S.Stone & Co., Chicago.) Igol. 


Percival, Olive. Mexico City: anidler’s 
notebook. D.cl. il. (Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago.) I90I. $1.25. 

By no means a guide book to the City 
of Mexico. Itis intended rather for the 
entertainment of those who have visited 
this wonderful city. 


Shaw, George Bernard. Three plays 
for Puritans. D. cl. (H.S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago.) I9g0I. $1.50. 

This volume includes The devil's dis- 
ciple, to which Ricbard Mansfield has 
so gracefully and skillfully given vital- 
ity in this country. 

“This is an unusual book, full of cleverness 
and originality.” —Chicago Times- Herald. 
Barr, Mrs Amelia E. Trinity bells. 
O.cl. (J. F. Taylor & Co.,N.Y.) $1.50. 

“One of the best stories ever written by Amelia 

. marr.” —St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

“Every library should have a copy on its 
shelves.’ —Christian Nation. 
Kingsley, Charles. Novels, poems and 
life; introductions by the poet’s son. 
Maurice Kingsley. Chester ed., I4v, 
O.cl., ill., 42 pl. (J. F. Taylor & Co., 
N.Y.) $1.50 per vol., $20.00 per set. 
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A HINT FOR LIBRARIANS 


is contained in the following from the editorial columns of THE 
PARTHENON, the literary organ of Marshall College, West Virginia, 


under the heading 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


‘« “Where can we buy our books to the best advantage’ 
is an inquiry we have met many times from teachers in 
the county institutes. Marshall College once bought all 
her books of an Eastern firm, but within the last six 
months our attention was directed to the catalogue of 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. We at once noticed the 
superiority of this company’s catalogue over all the 
others as to the number and variety of books and wrote 
them for their discount sheet, which we found much 
better than any other we had examined, and we at once 
sent them a mail order of over $300, which was in every 
way Satisfactory, especially as to prices and promptness.’’ 








THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Clark, Kate Upson. White butterflies. 
O.cl. (J. F. Taylor & Co.,N.Y.) $1.25. 


‘The stories are marvelous. A masterpiece.” 
—Mary E. Wilkins. 


Laut, A.C. Lordsof the North. O.cl. 


(J. F. Taylor & Co., N. Y.) $1.50. 
‘‘A better book than Janice Meredith or Rich- 
ard Carvel.” —Christian Nation. 

‘Better than Alice of Old Vincennes.” 
—Toronto Globe. 
“A distinct mental gain. A fresh, pure book, 

deserving a great circulation,” 

—Amelia E. Barr. 
‘*A.C. Laut is another Mary Johnston. Lords 
of the North deserves as much of the public as 
To have and to hold, Richard Carvel, or Alice 
of Old Vincennes.” —Detroit Free Press. 
“Better than Gilbert Parker or Ralph Con- 
nor.”’ —Toronto Star. 


Lloyd, Nelson. The chronic loafer. 


O.cl. (J. F. Taylor & Co., N.Y.) $1.25.. 


‘Has the point and dry force of David Harum.” 
—Outlook. 

“As good as Martin Dooley and David Harum.” 
—Troy Times. 


Wells, D.D. Parloustimes. O.cl. (J. 
F. Taylor & Co., N. Y.) $1.50. 
“By far the best work of the author of Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant.”” —Fortland Transcript. 
“Read this book from cover to cover.” 
—N. Y. Times Sat. Review. 
‘‘Worthy of George Meredith.” 
— Worcester Spy. 
‘‘Inexhaustible fun. An excellent satirical pic- 
ture of society. One of the most amusing novels 
of the season.” —B>ooklyn Eagle. 


Price, Rev. E. D. The story of relig- 
ions. S. cl. (A. Wessels Company, 
N.Y. 


“The writer has indicated the leading princi- 
ples which underlie the great religions, but no 
attempt has been made to dogmatize on any con- 
troversial points of faith or practice.” 

—Christian Register. 


Binns, Charles F. The story of the 
potter: a popular account of the rise 
and progress of the principal manufac- 
tures of pottery and porcelain in all 
parts of the world. S.cl.,ill. (A. Wes- 
sels Company, N. Y.) 

A book for the reading public rather 
than the specialist, which renders in 
popular language the growth of this im- 
portant industry, in many lands, in a 
manner neither tedious nor abstruse. 


Osborn, E. B. Greater Canada: the 
past, present and future of the Cana- 
dian Northwest. D.cl.,map. (A. Wes- 
sels Company, N. Y.) 


“It isa succinct but complete story, in which 
the tragic side of the Klondike episode is not 
omsiooked. From the Northwest’s golden pos- 
sibilities, Mr Osborne turns to the fur trade and 
tells again the tale of its beginning and develop- 
ment. ... There isanewand good map made 
especially for this work, and the appendices con- 
tain much valuable information.”—WM. Y. Times. 


Pycraft, W. P. The story of bird-life. 
S. cl., ill. (A. Wessels Company, N. Y.) 
‘The author presents the subject of his story 
insuch an attractive form that it must prove of 
much interest to everyone caring at all for this 

fascinating branch of natural history.” 
—Burlington Free Press. 


Library 





Our 


Library 


Department 


Is prepared to discuss and advise 
concerning any problem before 
trustees, library, or librarian. 
New building, alteration in old 
building, fixtures, furniture, heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, meth- 
ods, rules, technicalities—all are 
dealt with by persons fitted by 
experience and education to be 
of real service to those seeking 
information—Write to Library 


department. 


Bureau 


Boston New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington London 
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Houghton, Mifflin @ Co’s 
PORTRAIT CATALOGUE 


Contains a complete list of their publications, with more than sixty portraits of authors, 
descriptive paragraphs, a carefully prepared classified list of the contents, anda general 


index. 
Among the authors whose works are listed in this catalogue are: 


Emerson Alice and Phoebe Cary Bradford Torrey 
Longfellow Mrs. Stowe John Burroughs 
Whittier Mrs. Whitney John Fiske 

Holmes Miss Jewett Washington Gladden 
Lowell Mrs. Phelps=-Ward James Freeman Clarke 
Hawthorne Mrs. Wiggin Lyman Abbott 
Thoreau Miss Johnston R. G. White 

Aldrich Miss Repplier Joel Chandler Harris 
Stedman Mrs. Catherwood F. Hopkinson Smith 
Bayard Taylor Mrs. Foote Bret Harte 

Mrs. Thaxter Olive Thorne Miller 


THE MODEL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


Is a bibliography of the 548 books chosen from the publications of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, by the American Library Association for the Model Library exhibited at the Chicago 
Exposition. It has served for several years as a guide to librarians in the selection of 
books, and is in constant demand. 


THE JUVENILE CATALOGUE 


Is a list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s works for young people, with many illustrations, 
and full descriptive matter. 

o 2 2 
Each of the above catalogues is sent free to libraries on request. 


Oo #& & 


THE BULLETIN, a Literary Announcement of new books, is issued quar- 
terly. The scope of each work to be published in the coming season is carefully out- 
lined, with as full details as possible concerning size, price and makeup. During the 
holiday season it appears in gala attire, elaborately illustrated. The Bulletin will be 


sent regularly on request. 
o 2 2 


NOTE.— Librarians frequently find it to their advantage to purchase through a general bookseller 
near home. Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are always glad to furnish catalogues and circulars, whether 
books are ordered direct from them or not. 


Oo B® & 


Houghton, Mifflin @ Co., Boston. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


NVITES librarians to visit its new quarters, 33-37 E. 17th St. (Union 
Square North), running through the block to 18th Street, and con- 
taining 18,000 square feet of floor space devoted to the display of books. 
For over fifty years we have been buying and selling books in whole- 
sale quantities, and have maintained a Library Department organized to 
meet the special demands of Library business, great and small. 

Our wholesale buying enables us to quote prices of interest to the 
business librarian. 

As a help for small libraries we issue a classified catalog of a Standard 
Library of 2500 approved volumes arranged in classes. Each title is sold 
separately, but a lump price is also made on the complete library. Our 
twice-a-year-clearance sales and the catalogs descriptive of them are well 
and favorably known to alert librarians. 

When lists are sent to us for prices we give itemized quotations based 
on editions selected with reference to library use. Catalogs, bargain lists, 
etc., sent on request. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, New York 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


roe al Hig a ins’ 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 


ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 








Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfirs., 


CHICAGO snd LONDON. 168 8th Street, * Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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7TAHE sudden flaming up of a star from the tenth magnitude to the first—an event of 
rare occurrence—has turned the eyes of millions to the skies of night. 


sons realize how much delight can be obtained with a good opera glass. 
It was remarkably 


P. Serviss has written a book entitled “Astronomy with an Opera Glass.” 


successful. 


Most timely is his new book:— 


Few per- 
Garrett 


Pleasures of the Telescope 


A Descriptive Guide for Amateur Astronomers and all Lovers of the Stars. 
Illustrated with charts of the heavens, and with drawings of the planets and 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


P. SERVISS. 


charts of the moon. 


By GARRETT 





D. 





The March Publications of 


APPLETON & COMPANY 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











General Wil- 
son is one of the 
greatest Amer- 
ican authorities 
on military af- 
fairs. He has 
twice visited Chi- 
na; once fifteen 
years ago ina pri- 
vate capacity; in 
I as General 
of the American 
forces. Doubly 
important, there- 
fore, is his 


China 


Travels and in- 
vestigationsin the 
“Middle King- 
dom” —A study of 
tts Civilization 
and Possibilities. 
Together with an 
account of the 
Boxer War, the 
Relief of the Le- 
gations, and the 
Reéstablishment 
of Peace. By 
GENERAL JAMES 
HARRISON WIL- 
son, LL. D. 

Third edition, re- 
vised throughout, 
enlarged, and re- 
set. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 
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The sweep of 
commerce is rap- 
idly destroying 
theoldlandmarks 
of New York. 

Mr. Ulmann 
conducts a party 
of young people 
to places about 
the city interest- 
ing for historic 
events, and de- 
scribes them 
most entertain- 
ingly in 


A Landmark 
History of 
New York 


By ALBERT UL- 
MANN. With 
many illustra- 
tions. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 





Mr. Alfred 
Ayres in his ‘‘Or- 
thoepist,”’ “Ver- 
balist,” and 
“Mentor” has 
hurled his critical 
spear at many ill- 
favored errors of 
speech. Heagain 
comes to the de- 
fense of his 
mother tongue, 
and corrects some 
half dozen blun- 
ders madeby well- 
nigh everyone:— 


Some Ill- 
Used Words 


By ALFRED 
AYRES. One vol., 
16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 





“Old Glory” 
was designed by 
Betsy Ross in 
Philadelphia. 

The picturesque 
figures of the 
time, sea-rangers 
and Quakers, 
red-coats and 
Continental sol - 
diers,even Wash- 
ington himself, 
help develop a 
strange and thril- 
ling story by the 
author of “In De- 
fiance of the 
King.” 


Betsy Ross 


A Romance of 
the Flag. By C. 
C. HOTCHKISS. 
One vol. I2mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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While the Brit” 

ish army was at 
Bloemfontein 
LORD ROBERTS 
engaged RuD- 
YARD KIPLING 
and several other 
brilliant journal- 
ists to edit a 
paper called Zhe 
Friend. Selec- 
tions from this 
have been edited 
by Mr. Julian 
Ralph. It has an 
introduction by 
EARL ROBERTS. 
It is fully illus- 
trated; a unique 
book. 


War's 
Brighter 
Side 


By RUDYARD 
KIPLING, JULIAN 
RALPH, LORD 
STANLEY, H. H. 
GWYNNE, PERCI- 
VAL LANDON, etc. 
One vol. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 





APPLETON 





APPLETON 


APPLETON 


APPLETON 


APPLETON 
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INDEX 





C UN M U L A T | V a To a Select List of Periodicals 








is a Time and Labor Saver 








subjects of inquiry. 


Makes your periodical literature more valuable. 

Enables you to find the desired article on any subject quickly. 

Stimulates systematic use of periodic literature. 

Enables the librarian to refer the reader to the latest information on current 


Edited by specialists. Published monthly, cumulates quarterly. 


Price, five dollars per year. Binding case and subject index free. 











We will send the’ ("=> (2 =I 
CUMULATIVE INDEX & 

















ADDRESS 


~esrramtteee unt: "! CUMULATIVE INDEX CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











9 


employing him have the free use of. 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. 
Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. 

Webster (Mass.) Public Library. 

Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 





999999999999999999999999999999999999999999 29999999999999993q,, 


To Liprary GIVERS AND TRUSTEES OF 
New Pustic LIBRARIES. 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
with more than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying 
books for new public libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of 
absolutely standard books covering every department of literature, including 
latest books, the whole arranged in groups and alphabetized, which libraries 


Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of 
a few libraries served. Send for circular. 


Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass, 
Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 

Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass, 
Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 
Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 
The Zadoc Long Free Library, Buckfield, Me., % 


And many others. 


: 
: 
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Library Perforator 





Every librarian is a trustee of pub- 
lic property, and in such capacity is 


entitled to the best means of protect- 


ing it. 
The Library Perforator used on the title-pages of books 
is a safe, quick, durable, indelible and accurate means of 


' 
: 
=, declaring ownership. 
ie Has given univer- 
! 
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A few users as references: 


Public Library, Boston, Mass. Union League Club Library, Chicago. 
Harvard Musical Association, Boston, Mass. | Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass. Public Library, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Y. M. C. A. Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. University Library, Princeton, N. J. 
Oconomowoc Library, Oconomowoc, Wis. Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. Public Library, Plainfield, N. J. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Phil., Pa. | Public Library, Sedalia, Mo. 

Girard College Library, Philadelphia. Dayton Public Library, Dayton, O. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. University Library, Cincinnati, O. 
Pennsyivania Free Library Com’sion, Phila. | LawLibrary of Supreme Court, Columbus, O. 
Board of Education, Chicago. Stewart Free Library, Corinna, Me. 





Address 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Washington London 
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ANY BOOK noticed in the current Literary Journals, no matter if 

it is only off the press soday, we can supply at the 
best LiBRARY Discount. Scarce books and miscellaneous books of all kinds at lowest 
prices. Let us quote on your next list. 


Just Issued, New Edition with Portrait. 
THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, by R. S. Storrs, D. D., L. L. D. 800., 674. Net $2.00 (form- 
erly $3.50). 
Libraries are now ordering the following Recent Books: 


THREE COLONIAL MAIDS. By JuLIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. Pp. 291. $1.25. 

The heroines of this story are New England girls, and the author has presented a lively picture of the 
Revolutionary War from the standpoint of the women who stay athome. The reading will stir anew our 
admiration for our patriotic foremothers, the women who were behind ‘‘the men behind the guns,’ that 
won our independence. 


GINSEY KREIDER. By HULDAH HERRICK. Illustrations by Charles Copeland. Pp. 452. Cloth $1.50. 

A story of life in the Kentucky mountains. The romance and beauty, as well as the human misery, of 
this long-neglected region, have provided themes for many recent writers; but no adequate attempt has 
until now been made to picture the longings for higher and better things which stir the hearts of many 
Highlanders. The story of Ginsey Kreider is a story of redemption through storm and stress—a redemp- 
tion which is not merely the attainment of selfish spiritual comfort, but which transforms the whole life. 
The book, when read, will not soon be forgotten. 


PROFESSOR PIN. By Mrs. FRANK LEE, author of “Redmond of the Seventh,” ‘Garret Grain,’ etc. Pp. 
270, illustrated. $1.00. i 
One of the best and most interesting stories of school life it has been our pleasure to read. It brings 
one back to school days.—Assemdly Record. 


ig Sey age oe LEADER. By Francis B. DENIO, D. D., Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary. 
p. 255. $1.25 
The summary of a fifteen years’ study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in his work for the world and 
the church. A most valuable guide and help to the study of an important side of God’s revelation. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I11. 























Two Good Novels for Libraries 
Just Published 


THE DEVIL’S PLOUGH 


BY 
Anna Farquhar 
AUTHOR OF 


HER BOSTON EXPERIENCES 


Library 12mo, cloth, gilt top, with colored frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill, Price, $1.50. 


The publishers are gratified at being able to announce a new novel by this talented writer, whose little 
book, ‘HER BosTON EXPERIENCES” (published under the mom de flume of MARGARET ALLSTON), has been 
so favorably received. 

“The Devil’s Plough’ is an old-world tale of struggle between the good and evil in a human heart, 
The scene is laid in France during the Regency of Anne of Austria, and the chief incidents occur at the 
French Court. 

The motif of the story may best be given in the author’s own words: 

“The French Court of Anne of Austria and Mazarin, whose atmosphere made work for the Devil’s Plough, 
was to some extent responsible for the Jesuit decadence beginning to prevail at that period. In this Parisian 
world of folly mantled in false piety, Gaston L’Artanges, the celebrated preacher of Paris, developed both 
the weeds and flowers of his complicated nature, and from out his great weakness there grew his abiding 


— ANTONIA 
A Story of Colonial Days 
BY 
Jessie Van Zile Belden 
Library 12mo, cloth, gilt top, tllustrated, Price, $1.50. 


Mrs. Belden has written a tale of absorbing interest and has studied her characters well. The period 
she has used is the early Dutch Colonial time and the plot is laid about New York along the Hudson and 
what is now “Schenectady.” The book is sure to be ons of the popular ones of the year. 


For sale by all Booksellers or of the publishers upon receipt of price. 


L. C. PAGE @ COMPANY 


New England Building, 200 Summer St., Boston 
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ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF ILLINOIS CAPITAL STOCK, $20,000 


Library Supply and Clearing House 


Co-operative Book Collectors 


Antiquarians, Auctioneers and Commission Merchants in 
Duplicates, Remainders and Entire Libraries 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Lakeside Bldg., Clark and Adams Sts. 
Send for Prospectus. CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOTICE.—First Catalog ready for mailing 
A Scholar’s Library of over 300 Items Covering 
OCCULT SCIENCES AND RELATED SUBJECTS. 


Rich in Alchemy, Astrology, Magic, Oriental Literature, | 
Palmistry, Sorcery, Theosophy, Worships, etc. | 
Many scarce and valuable items. | 








Miss Renie Stern, (Armour Institute, 1896-7), is at present head cataloger for the 
Library Supply and Clearing House. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


Juvenile Series. 


Child of Urbino, Cloth, - joc 
(Edited by Sara Jenkins.) . ‘ 
| atton, Fisher 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks P F e & Miller 
Cloth, . - - - 50c 
(Mrs. F. M. Poyntz.) 
The Story of Hing Arthur, LIBRARY 
ee aaa - ARCHITECTS 
Famous Presidents, 
Cloth, : - - - 50c 
(Helen Campbell.) Room 605, 115 Monroe Street 
EDUCATIONAL Chicago 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 


378 Wabash Ave., 
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JUST ISSUED 


Norton’s Complete Hand 
Book of Havana and Cuba 


o oS & 


A complete description of Havana and its environs, 
its parks, fortresses, public buildings, statuary, 
clubs, prisons, hotels, water supply, customs of 
the people, their feelings toward Americans, etc., 
written trom personal observations of the author. 
The resources of the island, statistical tables as to 
literacy, citizenship, etc., are given, with an ac- 
count of the Spanish system of government, the 
military and civil government of Cuba since its 
occupation by the United States. 

Senator Henry M. Teller says ot the book: 

“I find it very instructive and interesting.” 

J. P. Sanger, Inspector General, Director Censuses 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, says: 

‘From my knowledge of the island, I am sure this 
book will prove of very great value to those who 
may visit it, either for pleasure or business.” 

Chesley R. Perry of Chicago, formerly an officer in 
U.S. V., writes: 

“I spent many days in Havana, the quaint and 
beautiful old city. And now I have been there 
once more—for I have been reading ‘Norton’s 
Hand book.’ Your work is a most excellent de- 
scription of the city, accurate and complete.” 

The Havana Post says: 

“The volume is a beautiful one, and gives an accu- 
rate description of all points of interest in the 
city of Havana, and contains a large amount of 
information about Cuba generally.” 


Suap-sprotesely illustrated, with map. Cl., $1.50, post- 
age paid. 
ALBERT J. NORTON, 
934 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





To FLORIDA 


Through Pullman Vestibule Limited 


VIA 


MONON ROUTE 


AND 


C.H. @ D. Ry. 


Carries Sleepers, Dining Car, 
Library and Observa- 
tion Car. 


The Most Elegant Train from Chicago, 


Leaves Dearborn Station Every Monday and 
Thursday at 12:00 Noon, running through to 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine Without Change. 


Four Trains Every Week Day 
to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati. 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 





ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


CHICAGO »" KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO «> ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO «PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS** KANSAS CITY. 





THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS. Ark. DENVER. Cok 


TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH 
CALIFORNIA 4s» OREGON 





IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC 


Gero. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CuicaGo, ILL. 





A LITTLE LIGHT. 
ON A 


DARK SUBJECT. 


There are sixteen dif- 
ferent kinds of Carter’s 
Ink suited to as many 
different uses. If you 
choose the kind suited 
to your use you can find 
none better. Uncle Sam 
uses more of Carter’s 
Ink than of all others 
put together. All the 
great. railway systems 
use Carter’s Ink exclu- 
sively, as do the greatest 
school systems. They 
don’t have to use it but 
they do just the same. 
Ink is so cheap that 
every one can afford to 
have the best. Carter’s 
Ink is easily the best. 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND | 


TYPE: 


















The Hammond Typewriter 





[- 
lakes the Index Card fiat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and tinally delivers 
Ca rd t flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort 


The Hammond has a specia brarv tvpe. and furthermore 


index anguage, style of type or co'or of ink on the same machine 


Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by | ted 


Work States Govern e t emists, and have been pronounces undoubtedly per 


manent 

















IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 











THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 
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ies in Principal Cities 





Representatives Everywhere 








